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This Month 


in Review 






S the Soviet New Course becomes less new, 
Communist spokesmen in the Satellites have 
found it both necessary and expedient to propagan- 
dize several themes connected with its implementa- 
tion. A major tune, sung recently in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Romania, is the need to “strengthen 
the worker-peasant alliance” and to "limit kulaks 
but not eliminate them." The Communists claim that they now intend to use only “legal 
measures” against “rich farmers” and will prevent their total destruction. However, ku- 
laks — clearly distinguished from small and middle peasants whom the regime is trying 
to woo—are still labelled the arch-enemies of “Socialist” argicultural policy and it seems 
that what the Communists are doing is treading an ideological tightrope. 








Another theme high on the list of Communist propaganda is the urgency of improv- 
ing Party work. In Hungary, the widespread resistance of lower Party organs to the new 
program has been roundly condemned, and numerous editorials call for greater initiative 
and enthusiasm on the part of local leaders. The bewilderment and fear reigning within 
Communist ranks probably accounts for recent Hungarian and Czechoslovak assurances 
that the New Course is not new—not a departure from Communist goals — but a more 
thorough realization of Marxist-Leninist tenets. 






















That reservations and doubts about the New Course are bogging down Kremlin 
plans was also indicated by Romania’s Alexandru Moghioros who, in a long editorial, 
denounced Party activists’ lukewarm attitude towards the new program and the younger 
generation's indifference. Moghioros stressed that Party activity in the countryside must 
be intensified and that it was crucial for Party organizational and ideological work to 
reach a higher level. 











Trouble was also apparent in Poland, where announcements of the New Course were 
accompanied by sharp criticism of "rightist and leftist'' deviation within the Party. The 
attack was directed against those who want to “appease” kulaks as well as against those 
who want to achieve immediate collectivization at any cost. 












Similarly, in Czechoslovakia, Party failures were rebuked at a Central Committee 
meeting. First Party Secretary Antonin Novotny denounced numerous shortcomings in 
Party ideological work, while Premier Siroky emphasized failures in the administrative 
and economic fields. The main sins were listed as “distortion of Marxism-Leninism, 
Masarykism, Social Democratism and religious obscurantism.” Neither administrative or- 
gans nor the rank and file workers were spared severe criticism, and it was made amply 
clear that the Party had huge political and economic tasks confronting it. 






At the same meeting it was announced that a Czechoslovak Party Congress will be 
held in June 1954 at which new Party officers will be elected. A similar step was taken 
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by the Bulgarian Communist Party and, earlier, by Hungarian and Polish Communists. 
The purpose of these meetings is to tighten Party ranks and to install new and more “en- 
thusiastic” officers to carry out the New Course. 


Other New Course repercussions were manifested in personnel shifts. In Romania, 
the gradual reorganization of the government continues. This is being done with a mini- 
mum of publicity, probably for the purpose of avoiding popular anxiety. In Hungary, 
Matyas Rakosi’s leadership of the country has been confirmed by recent references to him 
as First Party Secretary and by the reinstatement of some of his colleagues removed from 
the limelight last June. The appointment of Antal Apro as Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers indicates that the Party is badly in need of its old organizers. 





New steps implementing the New Course have been announced in various parts of the 
Soviet orbit. The Romanian regime pledged pension increases and rent decreases. The 
wage system will be readjusted to increase labor productivity by putting more emphasis 
on piecework. Further, price cuts on pharmaceutical products were decreed and taxes on 
workers’ salaries and the incomes of scientists and artists are to be reduced. 





In Hungary, amendments were made to the labor code for the alleged purpose of 
improving worker living conditions. These revisions include the clause that workers must 
be notified in advance of transfers to different jobs. It is significant, however, that 
workers will be transferred despite their objections, and that only afterwards will they 
have the dubious right of appealing to a court, should they consider the change unsatis- 
factory. 





In the same “conciliatory” spirit, the Bulgarian government repealed a law intended 
to prevent labor migration. Although this concession has been widely publicized, it should 
be pointed out that, through the system of individual passports, the regime still has power 
to prevent workers from changing jobs. 





Poland, too, has made some New Course concessions. Consumer goods prices were 
cut and the national purchasing power thereby increased by about 5 to 10 percent. Since 
the government had originally stated that there would be no immediate price reductions, 
this sudden tactical reversal may have been designed to overcome a negative popular re- 
action to the new Bierut policy. In any case, the new measures have not righted the wage- 
price unbalance caused by previous price rises. Moreover, costs of such staples as meat, 
dairy products and rye bread remain as high as before. 





At the same time, Bierut’s government made it clear that it had no intention of 
making large-scale concessions to farmers. Several trials were recently held of kulaks 
charged with failing to fulfill their delivery obligations to the State. Since it is known 
that Polish peasants have held back on their deliveries, hoping for quota reductions, the 
trials were obviously designed to make the government’s policy unmistakable. 


On the international front, the Communists have devoted much propaganda to the 
German problem. In Poland, denunciations of US policy on Germany were publicized in 
two show trials of so-called neo-Nazi espionage groups working for the Bonn govern- 
ment. The Polish government also dispatched diplomatic notes to West European govern- 
ments victimized by the Nazis, harshly condemning the “US-inspired European Defense 
Community” and “US plans for restoring Hitlerism.” Similar notes were sent to Britain 
and the US, with the usual claim that the Soviet proposals contain the only just solution 
to the German problem. 
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The Polish Course 


“Communist conceit is characteristic of a man who is still a member of the Communist Party . . 
that he can solve all his problems by issuing Communist decrees.” 


out the Soviet bloc. Everywhere the policies enunci- 

ated under the banner of the New Course contained 
concessions to the agricultural sector and the rescaling of 
investments to give somewhat greater emphasis to consumer 
goods production and somewhat lesser emphasis to heavy 
industry. The “material and cultural level of the masses” 
was to be raised, the Communist leadership announced, but 
it has remained a propaganda plan, a paper prosperity, 
and is looked on with suspicion by both the captive peo- 
ples and those in the free world. Raising living standards 
is certainly not the benevolent intention of a considerate 
Communist regime: it is a carefully calculated method of 
dealing with significant economic crises in unbalanced 
economies and mounting political crises caused by the re- 
sistance of the captive peoples. The New Course also gave 
the Communist orbit another weapon for propagandizing 
the West as to Communist concern for the welfare of the 
people under their yoke. It is unlikely that this was part of 
the original intention, but like the Machiavellian politicians 
they are, the Communists have taken care to exploit the 
“by products” of the policy. As Jacob Berman, the Polish 
grey eminence, put it: “It is difficult to overestimate the 
political importance of the latest economic policy of the 
Soviet Union. Its influence will undoubtedly be enormous 
and bear much fruit for the international working class 
and indeed for the whole world.” 

As the New Course developed, it took on different na- 
tional coloration to deal with different national problems 
and to exploit local conditions. Essentially, these different 
variations of the policy seemed to be shaping themselves 
out of the welter of decrees, pronouncements, Party direc- 
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tives and editorials. These differences seem to be clearly 
represented by the courses in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. The most radical course was steered in Hungary 
where official dissolution of the kolkhozes was permitted 
and where 10 percent or more of the kolkhozes are already 
disbanded. Here too the leadership admitted grave policy 
errors, and changes in the political as well as the economic 
field were promised. A less revolutionary course was enun- 
ciated in Czechoslovakia where no official “permission” for 
leaving collectives was given but where great numbers of 
individuals left and where perhaps 5 percent of the collec- 
tives were actually dissolved. Here, “scrupulous adherence 
to the laws” was promised also and aid guaranteed to inde- 
pendent peasants. 

In Poland, the New Course was introduced most con- 
servatively and took on a specific hue of its own. This is 
undoubtedly due to Poland’s unique position among the 
Satellites. Poland bears one of the major burdens in the 
area-wide Soviet industrialization scheme. Its Party has had 
fewer leaders purged than any other and even these (the 
so-called Gomulka-Spychalski group) -have not been exe- 
cuted nor even accused of being “counterrevolutionary 
fascist beasts.” Instead they have been regarded as devia- 
tionists and as yet no show trials have been staged for them. 
Moreover, none of their Party leaders have made abject 
and public confessions of error and incompetence as have, 
for example, the Hungarian leaders. The relatively small 
“socialized” sector in agriculture, the improved economic 
position due to border revisions, and the special place of 
Poland in the overall Soviet economic planning for the 
orbit have operated to modify the new policies as they ap- 
pear in Poland. 











Up to the end of October 1953, there were few indica- 
tions that Poland intended to follow the New Course 
adopted by other Satellite Communist regimes. In Sep- 
tember, rumors of a policy change in the countryside 
brought emphatic denial from Vice Premier Tadeusz Gede, 
who announced that compulsory delivery quotas would not 
be reduced. The only concessions then made to the peas- 
antry were in permission to pay tax arrears by installments 
and a small increase in prices paid for meat deliveries out- 
side obligatory quotas. No mention was made of industrial 
difficulties or change of policy. However, at the end of 
October, Bierut fell into line and announced the inaugura- 
tion of the New Course for January 1954. 

Part of the reason for the delay can probably be traced to 
the fact that Polish economic development has been quan- 
titatively and qualitatively different from that of the other 


Satellites. The Poles have never gone as far “to the left” - 


and now are not going as far “to the right.” Polish agri- 
culture has a socialist sector of 18 percent (6% percent 
kolkhoz; 11% sovkhoz). Hungarian agriculture has a so- 
cialist sector of 38 percent (23 percent kolkhoz; 15 sov- 
khoz). And Czechoslovak agriculture has a socialist sector 
of 49 percent (39 percent kolkhoz; 10 sovkhoz). These fig- 
ures indicate that the programs are much further along in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, so that the Communists there 
can afford some “concessions” on collectivization. In 
Poland collectivization has, relatively speaking, only just 
begun. Also, of the industrial complex planned by the 
USSR (to include East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land), Poland is the least well-developed industrially and 
hence heavy industry cannot be slackened as much as in, 
say, Czechoslovakia. This perhaps explains why the New 
Course in Poland seems to be chiefly a scaling down of 
the Six Year Plan, rather than a policy of more radical 
change. 

On October 29, Premier Bierut presented his policy to 
the Ninth Plenum of the Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee, taking particular pains to point out that it was no 
mere local event but a development of area-wide signifi- 
cance. “As we know,” he said, “all the fraternal countries 
of the People’s Democracy have laid down as their main 
economic task in the present period of Socialist building, 
an accelerated rise of the workers’ and farmers’ living 
standard.” Bierut further emphasized that this task is of 
great political import: “It is more than just an economic 
problem of one country; it is linked with problems of basic 
importance; it matures and crystallizes in every country 
building Socialism.” 


Hilary Minc: Leftist Deviation in Agriculture 


“There was also another [incorrect] way, the way of the 
left adventurists, the sectarian way. They said that 


there were no reserves in the individual farms, that we 


must collectivize immediately and eliminate the kulaks 
- as a class—immediately or almost immediately. 
Against this danger we must, again, keep our powder 
dry.” 








Boleslaw Bierut: Industrialization 


“At the same time we must unflinchingly overcome diffi- 
culties and continue our general line of further indus- 
trializing our country, increasing its defense power, 


building up its technical base, still further widening 
the foundations of ‘our industrialization—the metallur- 
gical and machine industries, the power industry and 
the chemical industry—on the basis of strengthening 
our own raw material and fuel base.” 





Where Is the Change ? 


Unlike Hungarian Premier Nagy, Bierut made no severe 
criticism of past policfes. He announced no significant de- 
parture from the regime’s present industrialization program 
and, in fact, made considerable effort to justify the sacrifices 
previously required from the masses in the interests of 
expanding heavy industry. The same uncritical note was 
striking in discussions of the regime’s agricultural policy. In 
his speech to the Plenum, Deputy Premier and economist 
Hilary Minc made it clear that the government’s former 
program would be continued and that the new Bierut 
measures were actually repetitions of directives given at 
the Seventh Plenum of June 1952. “It is necessary,” he 
said, “to say that in the past we had a just general line of 
Party policy towards the countryside.” 

While in Hungary and Romania the New Course has 
involved a slowdown in heavy industrialization, the New 
Course in Poland remains dedicated to the “necessity of 
further and persistent realization of the Socialist industriali- 
zation of the country.” Bierut said that in the next two 
years, the steel, metal, machine and chemical industries will 
be expanded and there will be an increase in the production 
of raw materials such as iron and copper ores. As for the 
importance of heavy industry, he said: 


“The goals of the new policy [increasing the living 
standard] can be achieved only by continuing our general 
line of industrialization which is directed towards 
strengthening our defenses, increasing the basis of our 
industrial production and further expanding our in- 
dustrial base—i.e., steel, machine power and chemical 
industries as well as our own raw material and fuel re- 


sources... . The planned goals . . . in heavy industrial 
development . . . will be continued in an unrelenting 
tempo.” 


From the published figures on the New Course, it ap- 
pears that industry will be the only sector where the Six 
Year Plan will be over-fulfilled. In the course of his speech, 
Bierut proudly stated that industrial production in Poland 
now exceeds Italy’s and is approaching that of France. 
By the end of 1955, Poland’s industrial output is expected 
to be 4.6 times greater than it was in 1938, instead of four 
times, as originally planned. For the benefit of Western 
observers, Bierut reiterated that the new policy meant no 
withdrawal from industrial goals: “The examination of 
the main trends in our economic policy utterly destroys 


all falsehoods and speculations 
of imperialist propaganda 
about the alleged change in 
the main trend of the devel- 
opment of our economy.” 


Similarly, Bierut gave no 
indication that the present 
collectivization drive in agri- 
culture would be halted or 
that the government intends 
either to revise its present 
quota system and land tax 
rates or to raise its prices for 
agricultural produce, as has 
been done almost everywhere 
else in the Soviet bloc. The 
regime’s attitude towards the 
peasant was perhaps best ex- 
pressed by Jacob Berman, 
who said: 


“We shall strive further 
to realize the class policy 
of land tax and tax pro- 
gressions. We shall con- 
tinue to apply the class 
policy of progression in 
obligatory deliveries. .. . 
We © shall continually 
strengthen the discipline 
of the compulsory deliv- 
ery system. . . . We are 
giving and shall continue 
to give more favorable 
conditions to agricultural 
cooperatives. We shall de- 
velop them more speedily 
and widely. . .. All the 
measures we are taking 
are a bridge to Socialism 
—a bridge towards the 
collective economy.” 


The Double Goal 


What then is the New Course in Poland, if the policy 
presented by Bierut does not entail any major departure 
from the principles applied in the past? Furthermore, how, 
specifically, is the living standard to be raised if the same 
agricultural and industrial policies are to be followed? 

In asserting that the new policy is designed to raise the 
national living standard, Premier Bierut partly attempted 
to resolve this obvious contradiction. He insisted that past 
accomplishments and Soviet aid had now made it possible 
for the regime to fulfill two tasks at once. In the first 
years of the Six Year Plan, he said, Poland had made giant 
strides in industrialization, thus building up a substantial 
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Caption: Together—upwards! 


A brawny worker marked “heavy industry” helps the woman marked “agriculture” 
and the man marked “light industry” up the Plan graph. 


Szpilki (Warsaw), November 22, 1953 


basis for production—a basis which will now enable the 
regime to further expand industry and at the same time 
improve the national welfare: 


“We can now bring the slogan of the acceleration of 
the rise in the living standard . . . to the forefront of 
our political and economic tasks because its implementa- 
tion is being made possible, to an ever greater extent, 
by our achievements in the expansion of industry.” 


Diagnosis 


Openly admitting that the present level of the living 
standard was unsatisfactory, Bierut, like all other Satellite 
leaders, attributed this to the disproportionate development 











of agriculture and industry, and the lagging output of 
consumer goods. To substantiate his diagnosis, he stressed 
that since 1949 industrial production had increased by 150 
percent while agricultural output had increased by only 9 
percent. Further, consumer goods production had in- 
creased by 99 percent but this increase was below the in- 
crease in heavy industrial production, which was 135 per- 
cent. Bierut then cited other figures to corroborate his 
thesis: the Six Year Plan was overfulfilled in industry by 
24 percent but in consumer goods by only 6 percent. In 
agriculture, production was 12 percent below the planned 
target. 

This analysis is open to question. If Bierut’s statistics are 
correct, it is difficult to see why the living standard is so 
low, or why, after four years of the Plan, it has increased 
by only 15 to 20 percent instead of the planned 40 to 45 
percent. 

Bierut’s diagnosis is especially unconvincing if one remem- 
bers that since pre-war days agricultural output has in- 
creased by about 10 percent and the populatiion has de- 
creased by about nine million. Further, as compared with 
the 14 million non-agricultural population in 1939, there are 
now only 12 and a half million, and the agricultural popula- 
tion itself has decreased by about eight million. It is therefore 
difficult to understand why there should be a food shortage 
on the town market or why a 12 percent failure in the plan 
for agricultural production should have seriously affected 
the living standard. 

This is even more puzzling if one takes into account the 
fact that since 1939 food exports to the West have been 
cut considerably. And finally, if the Communists claim that 
consumer goods production has doubled since 1949 and 
that the plan was overfulfilled by 6 percent, why is there a 
consumer goods shortage? This should’ not be the case 
even though consumer goods production has increased at 
a slower rate than capital goods production. In short, the 
reasons given by Bierut for the unsatisfactory living stand- 
ard, like his statistics, will not bear close inspection. 

Either Bierut’s production figures for agriculture and 
light industry are false, or the real reasons for the indisput- 
able shortages lie not in production failures but in the 
government’s distribution policy. Using its powerful eco- 
nomic position*, the regime probably diverted existing out- 


Hilary Mince: The Correct Agricultural Policy 


“The essence of our economic policy in the countryside 
is .. . to attain an increase in agricultural production 
by a growth of the socialist sector, by a growth of col- 


lective farm and PGR [state farms] production, by the 
economic strengthening of small and middle farms, by 
a relative decrease of kulak participation in production 
and further political isolation of the kulak in the 
countryside.” 


* Consumer goods production and distribution is almost entirely 
in State hands. In agriculture, 75 percent of production is still in 
private hands but distribution is controlled almost 90 percent by 
the government. 








put to channels other than the home market—e.g., ex- 
ported to the Soviet bloc countries or used the supplies 
for reserves or storage. Furthermore, the fact that acute 
scarcities of foodstuffs and consumer goods began immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the Korean War suggests that 
large shipments went to China and Korea. In any case, 
the theory of disproportion, which may apply in the Soviet 
Union or in the other captive countries, does not explain 
Polish conditions. 


The Ten Point Program 


Following his diagnosis, Bierut proposed that in the next 
two years all efforts be concentrated on bringing about a 15 
percent rise in the living standard. To achieve this goal 
he suggested various measures to increase consumer goods 
production and to raise agricultural output 10 percent by 
1955. These measures he summed up in ten points: 


“(1) To raise over-all agricultural production through 
considerably increasing crops by means of better and 
more rational cultivation of the soil and wider applica- 
tion of modern requirements in agricultural science; in- 
creasing livestock production through a further growth in 
the numbers and quality of the animal population, building 
up the fodder base, improving methods of breeding and 
tending young animals, and improving the feeding system 
and the veterinary and zootechnical services; influencing 
the increase in agricultural and livestock production by 
additional economic incentives, by greater State assistance, 
popularizing agricultural knowledge more widely and train- 
ing highly qualified agricultural specialists more intensively ; 
better and more efficient management of agricultural pro- 
duction by central and local authorities ; 


“(2) To satisfy the growing requirements of investments 
in agriculture and to provide aid especially in the construc- 
tion of farm buildings for the purpose of encouraging live- 
stock breeding in productive cooperatives, individual farms 
and State farms; in order to do that it is necessary to ap- 
propriately increase State credit for agriculture and con- 
siderably facilitate the supply of [building] materials; 


“(3) Thorough reorganization, on the basis of increased 
mechanization, of the work of State and rural tractor and 
machine stations, in order to improve the agronomy service, 
to raise the standards of cultivation and to increase the 
area of land cultivated by the tractor and machine stations, 
as well as to serve in a larger degree than hitherto, the 
individual farms on favorable terms; 


“(4) Considerable development in the immediate future 
of those branches of the machine industry which serve 
the needs of agriculture, that is, to secure a rapid rise in 
the production of combines, tractors, agricultural machinery 
and implements, in order to achieve a considerable increase 
and a more thorough application of agricultural mechani- 
zation; to speed up the expansion and to rapidly increase 
production particularly in those branches of the chemical 
industry which supply agriculture with fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, etc.; 


“(5) To lessen the disparity between the rise in cap- 
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ital goods production, to bring about considerable increase 
in the production of light industry and food as well as of 
small-scale, cooperative and local industries, in order to 
supply, better than hitherto, the working masses in cities 
and villages with articles of mass consumption, without 
which it is impossible to achieve a quick and fundamental 
rise in the living standards of the working masses; at the 
same time appropriate assistance and care must be given 
to individual craftsmen; 


“(6) To achieve a considerable improvement in the 
quality of industrial products, to wage an energetic and 
determined struggle against sub-standard production and 
dishonest performance of production tasks, as well as against 
the careless and socially dangerous neglect by many in- 
dustrial and handicraft enterprises of their duty of steadily 
improving the quality of production and of adapting their 
products to the requirements and taste of the consumers; 


“(7) To achieve decisive improvement in the work of 
socialized trade, through extending the network of shops, 
stores, ware houses and restaurants, as well as through in- 
creasing their efficiency; to attain an essential improvement 
in the methods and standards of service to consumers; 


“(8) To pursue a policy of gradually lowering the prices 
of articles of mass consumption, by steadily increasing pro- 
duction and labor productivity on the basis of technical 
improvements, economy of materials and reduction of costs 
of production ; 


“(9) To switch over the building program in the im- 
mediate future towards considerable intensification of the 
building of new workers’ housing projects and homes, 
as well as towards determined strengthening of the concern 
of local authorities for the maintenance of existing houses 
and for the systematic carrying out of necessary repairs, 
both in cities and villages; for this purpose, it is necessary 
to strengthen the repair and housing enterprises and to 
increase and improve supplies of indispensable building 
materials; 


“(10) To increase the efficiency of public services of 
municipal and suburban transport, and to develop further 
the school system, educational and health institutions, sport, 
the medical service, and services in the field of culture and 
recreation for the broadcast masses of the working people.” 


Agriculture 


Each of the above ten points is elaborated in two 
lengthy documents accompanying Bierut’s speech. The 
fundamentals of the agricultural program are based almost 
entirely on measures intended to inspire peasants to increase 
production. However, unlike Premier Nagy in Hungary, 
Bierut made the peasants no sweeping promises: his “en- 
larged economic incentives,” insofar as individual peasants 
are concerned, involve primarily two pledges. The first is 
that obligatory delivery quotas will not be increased along 
with the planned increase in production. Bierut explained 
that if the peasant produces more, he will have a larger 





surplus of goods to sell on the free market for prices higher 
than those paid by the State for compulsory deliveries. The 
second promise is to increase the consumer goods supply in 
villages. This is essentially an attempt to restore the natural 
flow of goods between town and country. Because of the 
scarcity of consumer goods available on the market, the 
peasants have no incentive to produce beyond their own 
needs. By increasing consumer supplies, the Communists 
hope to create incentives for the peasant to produce more 
in order to get more money to buy consumer goods, and 
thus they hope to restore the normal flow of goods between 
town and country. 

As pointed out above, Bierut made no mention of post- 
poning agricultural collectivization or of making conces- 
sions in the field of taxation or in prices paid to peasants, 
although these would have been real incentives to the 
Polish peasantry. 

Closer study of Bierut’s new agricultural program reveals 
that it is riddled with internal contradictions. On the one 
hand, the Communists intend to boost individual peasant 
production and, on the other, they plan to develop and 
expand collective farms. The resulting dilemma is obvious: 


INSPEKCJA U KULAKA 





Caption: Inspection of the Kulak 


“I have enough corn to keep me going only until spring .. .” 
“<< Or aeen 


Szpilki (Warsaw), November 22, 1953 


if independent small and middle peasants are given suf- 
ficient aid, the collectivization policy must necessarily suffer 
—for any peasant who finds that he can profit from indi- 
vidual farming will not volunteer to join a collective. 
Similarly, if collectivization is pushed, it is evident that 
individual peasants will not make the desired effort to 
increase production. Even Premier Bierut himself admitted 
that individual peasant production had showed no progress 
in the past fifteen months, and inadvertently suggested that 
collectivization was the reason: “If during the period of 
agricultural reconstruction [1946-49] the increase in output 


Hilary Minc: Rightist Deviation Policy in Agriculture 

“(The first incorrect way] . . . is ‘production for produc- 
tion’s sake’—that is, increase agricultural production by 
rejecting basic class and political principles. This was 
the way of Gomulka-ism. This way said—do not create 
collectives, give the kulak a breathing spell; don’t ob- 
tain deliveries from him .. . don’t limit his exploitation 
of the peasant poor. ... Does this mean that now 
[after Gomulka’s removal] there is no danger from the 
right? No. ... Such a danger still exists . . . especially 
in the present situation. ... We must keep our powder 


of individual holdings was quite rapid, then in the next 
period there was a marked decrease . . . which followed a 
certain slowdown of investment spending.” 

In an effort to solve this problem Polish Communist 
Professor Oscar Lange suggested that the prices offered for 
their inventory to peasants joining kolkhozes be greatly in- 
creased; in this way it is hoped that the individual peasant 
will keep his holdings in good condition, knowing that he 
will be adequately reimbursed for his property if collectivi- 
zation catches up with him. 


"How About Kulaks ?"' 


The government’s attitude towards kulaks reveals the same 
contradictions. Bierut, and many others participating in 
the debates, stressed the need to limit kulak “exploitation” 
of middle peasants. In defining the new policy towards ku- 
laks, Hilary Minc said: “The theses speak clearly on this 
point: elimination, not liquidation. It is true that in the 
course of carrying out this policy of elimination some ku- 
laks will become bankrupt, but this is only a by-product of 
limitation.” Jacob Berman also spoke about the need for 
“more intensive and effective limitation of kulaks,” but 
warned against the use of physical coercion, recommending 
that only “legal” methods be employed. But whether the 
attitude is expressed positively as “persuasign instead of 
coercion,” or negatively, as “elimination and not liquida- 
tion,” the Communists are clearly pursuing the same goal 
as before: destruction of the kulak. They still have the 
legal and administrative apparatus to condone or initiate 
violence, and what they are doing at present is a kind of 
semantic hairsplitting about how many commissars can 
stand on the head of a kulak. That this policy is required 
for propaganda purposes was indicated by Berman, who 
defined the tactics of expediency in a classical demonstra- 
tion of Marxist dialectics: 


“Lenin said that ‘politics is more like algebra than 
arithmetic, and even more like higher than lower mathe- 
matics.’ —Those who think that in politics it is enough 
to know simple arithmetic are mistaken. It some- 
times happens that the content of the old rules changes 
and, for example, a ‘minus’ sign suddenly appears before 
the figure 3. Those who do not notice the sign and 
claim stubbornly that minus 3 is more than minus 2, 
must necessarily err. We must teach our activists the 
algebra of the peasant-worker alliance.” 


But if they eliminate a quarter of a million kulaks who 
are responsible for 28 percent of the marketable produc- 
tion while holding less than 14 percent of the total arable 
land, the Communists are undermining their own goals. 
Destruction of the main agricultural producer cannot help 
but have an adverse effect on the volume of agricultural 
production. Another contradiction is that the Communists 
want to boost the middle farmer while restricting the kulak. 
However, as Stalin put it, every middle peasant is a poten- 
tial kulak. In other words, this policy could result in an 
increase of the kulak class. 

The new program’s contradications have undoubtedly 
contributed much to the presence of “rightist and leftist” 
deviation within the Party, which, as Bierut admitted, has 
not disappeared. “We have to fight on both fronts,” he 
said, “against the left deviationists and the right opportu- 
nists”’—that is, against those who want to appease the 
kulak, as well as against those who want to achieve collec- 
tivization in one big jump. 


Consumer Goods 


Insofar as consumer goods production is concerned, the 
goals set by the new program appear impressive on first 
examination. For instance, in two years, bread production 
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Title: In the Kulak’s Secret Warehouse. 

“I still regret the two bags of grain he delivered to the Purchas- 
ing Center...” 


Szpilki (Warsaw) November 22, 1953 
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Boleslaw Bierut: Elimination of Kulaks 


“Our chief weakness is the insufficient ability to dif- 
ferentiate among peasant groups in the daily realization 
of the worker-peasant alliance, and particularly, an in- 
sufficient ability to count on the peasant poor, an ac- 
tivization of forces inherent in them which must be 
used in the struggle for political and economic isolation 
of kulaks, for practical and concrete elimination of 


kulak exploitation, for a firm division between the 
middle peasant and the kulak, for firmly convincing 
small and middle peasants of all the economic advan- 
tages which are to be derived from the system of the 
People’s Democracy . . . which defends the permanent 
and most essential interests of toiling peasants, in con- 
trast to the illusionary advantages promised by bour- 
geois propaganda and its mouthpiece—the kulak.” 





is supposed to increase by 12 percent; meat by 16 percent; 
fats by 23 percent; fish by 10 percent; canned fish by 30 
percent; sugar by 7 percent; woolen textiles by 11 percent; 
cotton textiles by 12 percent; silk textiles by 20 percent; 
leather shoes by 21 percent; soap by 15 percent; furni- 
ture by 26 percent; radio sets by 24 percent; motorcycles 
by 100 percent; and bicycles by 45 percent. 

However, if these goals are compared with the goals set 
in the Six Year Plan for 1950-1953, the current targets are 
modest. It appears that what the Communists now promise 
to accomplish in two years is in many cases less than what 
they had previously promised to achieve in one year. For 
example, in 1951, the planned increase in sugar production 
was 13 percent and in 1952, 29.4 per cent.* For the next 
two years, the planned increase is only 7 percent. Similarly, 
in 1952, the production of leather shoes was to increase by 
43 per cent. The current goal—21 percent—therefore 
seems strikingly low. The same is true of the planned in- 
creases in other consumer goods industries, such as fish, 
furniture, etc. By propagandizing their program to increase 
consumer supplies, the Communists aim to make five cents 
worth of concessions look like a hundred dollar gift. 


Where the Money Goes 


The final test of the New Course’s meaning can be found 
in the financial measures proposed to implement the whole 
program. Bierut stated that investments would be kept at 
1953 levels but that distribution of investments would be 
altered in favor of agriculture and light industry. The total 
investment expenditure in 1953 was 25.1 percent of the 
national income. Within the next two years the regime 
anticipates a rise in the national income, so that investment 
expenditures will constitute only about 20 percent. The 
five percent thus gained is supposed to be devoted to the 
people probably in the form of increased wages and de- 
creased prices. 





* Insofar as these percentages can be compared. 





As to investment distribution, from Bierut’s speech it ap- 
pears that within the next two years investments in heavy 
industry will be lowered by about 6 percent while those in 
agriculture wiil be raised by 45 percent, in consumer goods 
industries by 38 percent, in housing and public buildings by 
26 percent, and in social and cultural services by 34 per- 
cent. In other words, as compared with 1953, 1955 expendi- 
tures will be distributed (in percentage figures) as follows* : 


1953 1955 
Heavy Industry "46.7. “40.4 
Light Industry 8.9 12.3 
Agriculture 9.0 13.0 
Housing and Public Buildings 13.9 17.5 
Cultural and Social Services 4.3 5.8 


It thus appears that investments in heavy industry will 
be decreased by 6.3 percent while investments in other fields 
will be increased by about 12.5 percent. According to 
Bierut, the 6.2 percent difference is to be made up by re- 
ducing costs in the building industry by 7 percent. This is a 
partial explanation for Bierut’s assertion that although in- 
vestments in heavy industry will be reduced, the level of 
heavy industrial development will be maintained on the 
1953 level. However, in view of the notorious waste and 
inefficiency of the Communist bureaucracy, it is doubtful 
that the building overhead can be reduced by 7 percent. 
No such reduction has been achieved before, despite con- 
centrated government efforts. There are some further indi- 
cations that the tempo of heavy industrial development will 
actually decrease. Bierut said that various long-term plans 
in heavy industrial development are to be postponed and 
that no considerable increase in heavy industrial employ- 
ment is expected. It is also apparent, despite verbal assur- 
ances, that in 1955 overall industrial investments will be 
2.9 percent lower than 1953. 


Jacob Berman: Activism in the Party 


“Certainly we must strengthen the ideological arma- 
ment of our Party aktiv from top to bottom. The army 
which is to win that great battle requires modern and 
precise armaments. . . . Our Party often works without 
radar . . . without an elastic and pliable method of de- 
nouncing the enemy. Thus it is sometimes unable to 


expose and denounce the enemy. . . . Cast an eye on 


our Party organization in the countryside. Can we 
reconcile ourselves to a situation where a Party with 


such beautiful traditions as ours .. . has a countryside 
organization constituting only 22.3 percent of Party 
membership. Of all our villages, 43 percent are with- 
out Party organizations. In the provinces of Warsaw 
and Lodz, 58 percent of the villages are without Party 
organizations.” 


* These figures are based on statistics published in Budownictwo 
i Inwestycje and in Bierut’s speech. Figures for transportation, 
communication and internal trade are not available for 1955. 





Summing Up 


From the above summary of the New Course, it appears 
that Bierut’s program is distinguished not so much by a 
change in general economic policy for the sake of raising liv- 
ing standards as by a disguised withdrawal from the goals 
of the original Six Year Plan. In industry, despite strongly 
reiterated statements that the plan would be overfulfilled, 
a scaling down of goals is evident. This is manifested by 
the abandonment of plans to fulfill the Six Year Plan in 
industry in five years—a goal made public in September 
1952 by Deputy Prime Minister Stefan Jedrychowski. Also, 
instead of the 20-25 percent yearly increase originally an- 
ticipated, the Communists now propose to increase indus- 
trial production at the rate of 12 percent yearly. 

The scaling down of goals in agriculture and in the 
living standard are even more striking. Instead of the 
planned 50 percent increase in agricultural production, the 
Communists have now decided that a 20 percent increase 
will be satisfactory. In the living standard, the original 
goal was a 60 percent rise; now it is a 32 percent rise—a re- 
markable downward revision. 

It would be superfluous to speculate about the potential 
success of the new policy. One thing, however, is certain: 
although the goals constitute a major departure from the 
original Six Year Plan, their attainment will not be easy. 
This was frankly admitted by Bierut and other speakers, in- 
cluding Hilary Minc, architect of post-war Polish economy. 
It is also clear that the major difficulties will arise in agri- 
cultural production. Minc himself stressed that this will 
be a serious problem: “It is much easier to flaunt theories 
either on the right or on the left than to develop the col- 
lective farm movement and at the same time to develop the 
production of small and middle farmers as well as to restrict 
the kulaks in these complicated class conditions.” 


From recent events it is evident that all political efforts 
will now be concentrated in the countryside. There are 
many indications that the Communists are preparing an 
offensive to win over small and middle peasants. Premier 
Bierut suggested a whole series of political measures to cope 
with the problem. His proposals range from announce- 
ments about reorganizing Party groups in the villages and 
eliminating so-called white spots where the Party has no 
influence, to the demand that all Party activists dealing 
with peasants undergo training in agricultural production 
methods so that they can exercise more effective leadership 
in the countryside. On all fronts an intense reactivization 
of the Party was called for in carrying out the new program. 

The New Course in Poland demonstrates once again 
that one of Communism’s most successful weapons through- 
out its history has been directing attention to immediate 
economic claims and concealing ultimate political and eco- 
nomic objectives. At no time has this been more evident 
than now, when the people are being granted economic 
concessions which only partially compensate for losses origi- 
nally inflicted on them by the terror and tyranny of their 
Communist rulers. However, nowhere has the terror and 
tyranny been abolished. These significant facts—that the 
Communist leopard has not changed its spots, that no gen- 
uine and far-reaching concessions have been granted, that 
no Communist tyranny is about to legislate itself out of ex- 
istence—must be kept constantly in mind. 

In short, the New Course is just that: a new course 
toward the same goals, a course chosen by and for the 
political purposes of the Communists. This is not to deny 
for a moment that the New Course, once put into motion, 
may attain a momentum of its own which the Communists 
will be less able to control and direct. But at this point, 
there is absolutely no evidence for such a belief. 


Boleslaw Bierut: Collectivization and Activism 


“It is obvious that aside from State aid, aside from the 
active aid of the working class, the fulcrum of trans- 
forming the Polish countryside and reconstructing agri- 
culture is and will be the ever-growing activism of the 
masses of small and middle peasants, their ever-in- 
creasing political awareness, and the ever-sharpening 
struggle against kulak exploitation and the remnants 
of bourgeois ideology. The productive cooperative 
movement is the only way to deliver millions of toiling 
peasants from the present backward state of economy 
and low productivity which depends on unforeseen ele- 
ments. . . . The productive cooperative movement 1s, 
for the working people engaged in the construction of 
Socialism, the only way to totally eliminate class an- 
tagonism and the division between city and village. .. .” 











= before his death Lt. Colonel Josef Masin, 
Czechoslovak underground hero executed in 1942 by the 
Nazis (see inset), wrote a letter to his ten- and twelve-year- 
old sons from Prague’s Pankrac Prison. The letter, found 
after the war, read: “I could not stand by and see you be- 
come abject slaves. I wanted you to remain free and inde- 
pendent citizens. Remember always that to work for the 
freedom of our country is the first duty of every Czecho- 
slovak. You, too, must fulfill this duty when the time 
comes.” 

The time came. It came early last October, when Josef 
Masin’s sons began one of the most dramatic escapes ever 
reported in Berlin, and the only known instance of a group 
literally shooting its way out from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Inspired by a Radio Free Europe broadcast on their father’s 
career, the 23-year-old university student, Ctirad Masin, 
and his 21-year-old brother, Josef, met in Prague on 
October 3 to start their 200-mile escape to Berlin with 
three fellow anti-Communists: Miloslav Paumer, 22-year- 
old student in a Czech military academy; Zbynek Janata, 
production manager for the Kovolis factory in Tremosnice ; 
and 30-year-old Vaclav Svejda, a former landowner re- 
duced to sawmill laborer. 

Carrying no food, but armed with three revolvers and 
52 bullets, this handful of men engaged in no less than five 
separate gun battles with the Vopos (Volkspolizei—Com- 
munist police) on their 28-day journey through East Ger- 
many to the Western sector of Berlin, which three of the 
five reached on November 1. 

They had decided to gamble on the northern route to 
freedom (see map) in preference to the much shorter west- 
ern route, because the border between Czechoslovakia and 
the US Zone of Germany is heavily guarded while the Rus- 
sian Zone border is not. From Prague they traveled by 
train to Chomutov, where they spent their first night, then 
went on foot to the Czechoslovak border town of Hora 
Svate Kateriny. They crossed over into East Germany with- 





Freedom Route 








out incident and then spent five days walking to Riesa. 
There Svejda, the only one who spoke fluent German, sold 
a silver cigarette case and an old pocket watch for thirty 
marks, with which he bought five railway tickets to Elster- 
werda. The escapees, however, did not know to change 
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(1) The group met in Prague, October 3—(2) crossed 
border, October 4—(3) train incident, October 9—(4) first 
encounter with East German police, Janata arrested, October 
10—(5) hid in barn, second clash with “Vopos,” Svejda dis- 
abled, October 17—(6) beseiged in woods until October 22— 
(7) fourth encounter with “Vopos,” Paumer wounded, Oc- 
tober 31—(8) shooting foray with “Vopos” and Russians, 
Paumer injured again, October 31—(9) arrived in Berlin, 


November 1—(10) flown to Munich, November 3. 


trains at the proper station; instead of arriving at their in- 

tended destination, they found themselves back in Riesa. 
They decided to walk to Elsterwerda. On the way 

Svejda sold two sweaters for thirty-two marks. He used the 


Maczin, joseph 
20 fahre alt 
Gestalt: untersetet; 1,75 grab: 
Haar: dunkel; Gesitht: oval; Nase: nor- 
mai; Bekleidung: graver Anzug. grave 
Helbschube, graues Hemd 


- Bacumer, Milian 


Poster circulated by the chief of the East German Police 
offers 1,000 Deutschmark for information leading to the 
arrest of the Masin brothers and Miloslav Paumery, wanted for 
“multiple murder and robbery” and described as 


“armed and 
” 


dangerous. 


money to buy railway tickets to Uckrow, where the group 
arrived on the morning of October 10. 

“As we were leaving the station,” Josef Masin said after- 
ward, ‘a Vopo stepped up to us and asked to see our iden- 
tity papers. Then suddenly seven other Vopos were upon 
us, crying ‘Hands up.’ My brother and I drew our re- 
volvers and started shooting. Three of the Vopos fell to 
the ground and the others ran. So did some station officials 
who had been watching the scene, and so, as a matter of 
fact, did we. When we reached the town limits, we discov- 
ered that Janata was missing. Later we learned from some 
East Germans [refugees in Berlin] that he had been arrested 
at the station.” 

The band of Czechs, now reduced to four, fled north, 
sleeping in the woods by day and travelling by night, 
guided by the north star. Twenty miles from Uckrow they 
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took cover in a village barn, where they stayed for seven 
days. At night they would creep out from their hiding 
place and eat raw potatoes which they found in the fields. 
Sometimes, Josef said, they were lucky enough to find a 
milk can along the roadside. 

After seven days they overheard a man saying that refu- 
gees were hiding in the barn and that he was going to re- 
port them. A woman’s voice replied: “Why do you want 
to do that?” They decided to leave at once and struck out 
in the direction of Schoenwalde. 

“As we were going along,” said Josef Masin, “we saw a 
car approach us and slow down. As we ran for the woods, 
two men in civilian clothes got out of the car and began 
shooting at us. Behind the car came two Vopos on motor- 
cycles who also began shooting. We soon realized that the 
woods we were in were surrounded by police. . . . As night 
fell, they lit up the edges of the wood with searchlights, 
and fired machine guns into the wood at random. Svejda 
was hit and wounded so badly that he bled profusely. We 
wanted to carry him with us but he refused, saying, ‘Leave 
me here. Save yourselves.’ ” 

Resuming their flight north after their second battle with 
the Vopos, the band of Czechs, now down to three, had 
gone only a few miles when they encountered another Vopo 
patrol. “Halt, who goes there?” cried the Vopos. The 
Czechs again made a dash for the woods and hid them- 
selves behind a pile of dead branches. They heard some 
wild shooting and learned later that in their excitement the 
Vopos had shot their own Major. 

The refugees spent five days besieged in the woods, with- 
out food, hearing Vopo patrols continually going up and 
down the road and the sound of shots as the police emptied 
their guns into the woods. After five days, they felt it was 
safe to emerge. They went to a village near Schoenwalde, 
hid for nine days in a barn, then hopped a freight car. The 
car was disconnected in Zossen, so the Czechs got out and 
walked along the tracks leading from Dresden to Berlin. 

Their fourth encounter with the Vopos came when they 
arrived at a viaduct. Here they turned away from the 
tracks only to run straight into an East German policeman. 
“Hands up!” shouted the Vopo. “What do you mean— 
hands up?” replied Ctirad Masin. “Put up your own 
hands.” The policeman did as he was told, imploring the 
Czechs not to kill him. But on the bridge overhead were 
posted other Vopos who heard the exchange of words and 
began to shoot. The Czechs fled, but the Vopo whose life 
they had spared fired a parting shot at them and hit 
Paumer in the stomach. 


To Berlin 


The fugitives arrived that night at an S-Bahn (Berlin 
elevated line) station and boarded a train for Berlin. 
Josef Masin and Paumer rode on the bumper of the train. 
Because of their exposed position, they had to alight at the 
first stop, only to find the station occupied by Vopos and 
Red Army soldiers. The Vopos shot at them as they fled 
and hit Paumer again, wounding him this time in the right 
hand. In their flight the Czechs crossed a Soviet military 
compound just outside Berlin without the Russians realiz- 
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ing that they had their quarry within grasp. The two 
crawled under a high barbed wire fence and walked into 
Berlin. 

Ctirad Masin, who traveled under the train on the 
brakes of the rear wheels of the car, rode in this unortho- 
dox manner straight into the Western sector of Berlin. 
Uncertain as to whether or not he was in the East or West 
zone, he forced a passerby at gunpoint to take him to a 
West Berlin police station. The three comrades were re- 
united in a refugee center in West Berlin, from whence 
they were flown to West Germany. 

Janata and Svejda had been killed or captured. Paumer 
was severely wounded; his condition, after an operation to 
remove the bullets from his abdomen, is still critical. Only 


Father to 


police in five separate encounters carries on a family 

tradition. The story of their father’s exploits in the 
Home Underground during the Nazi occupation is one of 
the most striking in the records of the Czechoslovak resist- 
ance. 

As an officer in the Czech Legion during the First World 
War, Lt. Colonel Josef Masin won himself a reputation for 
reckless feats of courage, such as using German soldiers to 
transport him back to his own lines. 
When the Nazis occupied Prague 
in March, 1939, Masin had the 
weapons and ammunition from the 
Czechoslovak arsenal moved to a 
secret storehouse, then tried to 
blow up the barracks to prevent 
their seizure by the Germans, but 
was restrained by his superior of- 
ficers. The Gestapo was already 
looking for him, and tried to ar- 
rest him in his house. Masin leaped 
from a second-story window, went 
into hiding, and established an un- 
derground cell. Their first act was 
to dynamite the Berlin-Anhalt Rail- 
way Terminal. They made radio 
contact with the exiled Govern- 
ment in London and supplied it 
with information. Masin liked to 
play games with the enemy. Once 
he appeared with a brand new 
German automatic. Questioned by 
his friends as to how he had got it, 
he replied simply, “I took it from 
a parked German weapon carrier.” 

His most spectacular achieve- 
ment was penetrating Gestapo 
headquarters in Prague, in the 
Petschek Palace. He obtained the 
floor plans from an architect, and 
twice walked into the building to 


Teo MASIN brothers’ daring defiance of the Communist 


Ctirad at 15 


the Deed 








Ctirad and Josef Masin came through unscathed. But be- 
tween them, these five had managed to kill at least four 
Vopos (by official admission of the East German authori- 
ties), and seriously wounded a number of others. Though 
they had had no notion of it at the time, recent refugees 
told them how they had put the entire East German regime 
and the resident Soviet High Commission in an uproar. 
Vopos and Russian forces, estimated at between 12,000 
and 25,000 men, had joined in a gigantic manhunt over 
large areas southeast of Berlin, giving rise to widespread 
rumors in that region—and even in the free world—that 
organized partisan bands were staging armed uprisings in 
East Germany. 


investigate the cells and torture chambers in the basement. 
On May 13, 1941, a warning was received from a con- 
tact in the Gestapo that the secret meeting place of the 


underground band was in danger. In spite of this, the 
group having urgent news to send, decided to continue 
operating their transmitter that evening. The expected 








knock on the door soon came. Masin threw the door open 
and shot the Gestapo agent on the spot. In the wild shoot- 
ing foray which followed, Masin, although seriously 
wounded, covered his friends who escaped with a rope 
from the window. He himself fell into the hands of the 
Gestapo. Cruelly tortured for information, he did not even 
reveal his own identity. The Gestapo had to put an ad 
in the newspapers to learn whom they had caught. In his 
cell he attempted suicide three times by hanging, once by 
biting his arteries open. When hospitalized, he killed his 
Gestapo guard by cracking his skull with a bottle filled with 


sand. Finally, unable to obtain any information from 
Masin, the Gestapo executed him on June 30, 1942.* 

Before he died, Masin succeeded in smuggling a letter 
out to his wife. Near his cell, No. 10 in Prague’s Pankrac 
Prison, he hid another to his children: the letter which, 
along with a Radio Free Europe broadcast on their father’s 
fabulous career, directly inspired his two sons to organize 
the escape reported on these pages. 


* Data and photos from Hrdinove Domaciho Odboje [Heroes 
of the Home Underground] by Jaroslav Vozka; Prague, 1945. 


Special Handling 


ETERMINED would-be escapees from behind the Iron Curtain are always a step 
ahead of the regime ‘in their invention of new ways to cross the forbidden 
border to the West. On Thanksgiving Day a family of five Czechs, arrived in 

the U.S. zone of Austria, told a tale of how they had spent a week squeezed into a 
6x6x6 space in a loaded freight car. They had taken food, which ran out three 
days before their arrival, and a stolen oxygen tank—the latter because they had had 
to seal their hideout to prevent detection by watchdogs. 


Bedrich Cech, a baker in Czechoslovakia, had become increasingly uneasy because 
he feared that his daughter’s marriage to an American G.I. would bring his fam- 
ily under the suspicion of the Communist secret police. The oldest son, employed 
at a lumber mill in Southern Bohemia, contrived a plan for their escape. While 
loading lumber into a railroad car bound for Austria, he left a space just large 
enough to accommodate his family. Two days after the train had started to move, 
they found themselves not in Austria but deep in the interior of Czechoslovakia: the 
car had been re-routed to a domestic destination. Father and son gambled their luck 
by walking into the traffic office at the railway station and announcing that they 
had been sent to inspect the load and to re-route the car to Trieste. Their manner 
convinced the officials, the car passed border inspection, and the family arrived safely 
in the Austrian town of Linz. 





Economic Report: 


out foreign trade feelers to the West, both in an effort 

to obtain strategic materials and to split Western unity 
by a carefully thought-out policy of “trade warfare.” As 
far back as the Leninist NEP, the political and economic 
objectives of Soviet trade policy have seldom been sepa- 
rated, nor has the present-day Communist leadership 
missed the meaning of its foreign trade as it related to 
their internal and external problems. Recently, the Com- 
munists have operated not only through the normal com- 
mercial and diplomatic channels, but through the “ 


i THE past few years, the Kremlin has been putting 


un- 
usual” local trade (convincer) committees, representing 
Western “peace front” organizations, to encourage East- 
West trade and through such “international congresses” as 
the Moscow Economic Conference (April 1952) and the 
Vienna Conference of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce (May 1953). 

While the Communists talked about offering a wide 
range and a huge quantity of goods, they were in fact 
prepared to trade only relatively small amounts of material, 
most of which the West did not want. Prices were higher 
than those on the world market, much of the goods was 
sub-standard in quality, and frequently there were obvious 
riders attached which exposed either political motivations 
or tie-in trading for strategic materials. 

With the death of Stalin, the end of Korean hostilities, 
and the inauguration of the New Course, new trade poli- 
cies seemed to be called for. US demand for strategic ma- 
terials had declined and prices for many of those commodi- 
ties once more sought their “normal” level. Therefore, 
some of the free world’s basic material producers turned 
to the Soviet orbit as a potential market for their products. 
At the same time, the Communist New Course required in- 
creased imports of raw materials and/or increase of con- 
sumer goods to fulfill the new emphasis on consumer goods 
production. Whichever choice was made, or both, a new 
trade program had to be devised and it was first enun- 
ciated in Malenkov’s August 8 speech which called for 
“extending economic relations with foreign countries,” and 
emphasized the Soviet Union’s intention “to pursue with 
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still greater insistence the line of developing goods ex- 
change [with] foreign states.” 

In line with this policy, every member of the Soviet bloc 
has been “extending” foreign trade relations. The USSR 
itself has (among other tactics) been offering the West 
material and equipment hitherto classified “strategic,” 
negotiating for the sale of Soviet and Romanian petro- 
leum*, selling silver and gold in London**, and offer- 
ing chrome and maganese ore in New York. How far 
the Soviet trade offensive has been successful and how 
much its pattern has changed, as well as for how long, is 
difficult to assess at this point. Not only is there the con- 
stant of blurred and unreliable Communist statistics, but 
there is also the normal economic fact that trade patterns 
take considerable time to develop and become apparent 
even where adequate statistical material is available. How- 
ever, trade agreements concluded or under negotiation dur- 
ing the last half of 1953 between the captive countries and 
non-Communist governments are numerous and significant 
enough to warrant separate listing. 


Czechoslovakia 


Recent trade agreements and negotiations concluded by 
Czechoslovakia indicate that this country is intensifying its 
efforts at expanding trade relations with complementary, 
underdeveloped areas. During the past six months, the 
following agreements were consummated: 


Indonesia. In July, a Czechoslovak-Indonesian trade agree- 
ment was signed, providing for a 55.5 million rupiah ex- 
change of goods during the next three months (nearly 
equal to the amount traded by the two countries during the 
previous trading year). Czechoslovakia is to supply prin- 


* On the basis of quantities offered or already agreed upon, 
these petroleum exports might amount to as much as two million 
tons per year; exports pledged under the recent Soviet-French 
agreement alone provide for annual deliveries of 400,000 tons. 

** The New York Times reports that 25.5 million pounds in 
Russian gold has recently been consigned to London, and other 
reports state that approximately 7.5 million pounds has gone to 
Amsterdam and Zurich. 





cipally machinery and mechanical goods such as: textile, 
printing, rubber milling, wood working and metal corking 
machinery and equipment, chemicals, paper, matches, type- 
writers, textiles, building materials, etc. Indonesia will 
export coffee, tin, rubber, shells, copal, sisal, and other 
raw materials.* In addition to supplying technical 
equipment to Indonesia, the Czechoslovak government 
has offered to arrange for the training of Indonesian tech- 
nicians in the operations of its equipment, by setting up 
a technical training center in Surabaja, and receiving In- 
donesian technicians in Prague to observe Czechoslovak 
industry first hand. 


India. On November 17, India and Czecholsovakia signed 
a trade agreement which will run until the end of 1954. 
Czechoslovakia will send: marine-type diesel engines, ma- 
chinery, diesel generating sets, paper, laboratory and tech- 
nical glassware, dyestuffs, agricultural equipment, loco- 
motives, automotive equipment, etc. In return, India will 
export: tea, spices, tobacco, iron ore, manganese ore, essen- 
tial oils, mica, preserved fruit, raw wool, handicraft goods, 
etc. Czechoslovakia has also undertaken to provide facilities 
whereby Indian ships will carry most of the goods to be 
exchanged under the agreement. 


Ceylon. The United States press reported on September 17 
that, according to the Acting Minister of Commerce of 
Ceylon, the Czechoslovak regime had asked to buy a part 
of Ceylon’s rubber output. Ceylon is already shipping 50 
thousand tons of rubber annually to Communist China. A 
subsequent report, which appeared on September 21, 
quoted the chief of the Czechoslovak trade delegation to 
Ceylon as saying that his Government would pay “far 
more” than present world prices for crepe rubber. 


Greece. The Greek trading corporation EXIM filed an 
application with the Greek Ministry of Trade on October 
10, 1953, for the approval of a private barter agreement 
with the Czechoslovak foreign trade enterprises, whereby 
$2.5 million worth of Greek products will be exported to 
Czechoslovakia against an equal value of Czechoslovak 
products. Czechoslovak exports will include five thousand 
cubic meters of lumber, five thousand tons of sugar, five 
hundred wooden prefabricated houses, textiles, and other 
unspecified products. Greek exports will include five 
thousand tons of citrus fruits, figs, currants, wines, and $500 
thousand worth of Greek tobacco, etc. It has been officially 
stated by Greek sources that this agreement will not in 
any way affect the intended negotiations for the signing of 
an official Greek-Czechoslovak trade agreement (reported 
to be in progress last November), which, upon its con- 
clusion, may include the EXIM’s private barter agreement. 


Italy. Two minor compensation agreements were concluded 
between Czechoslovakia and Italy during the past few 


*It is worth noting that the Czechoslovak government expressed 
a desire to purchase lower grade rubber sheets, a product for which 
the world market is particularly poor at the present time. This 
illustrates one of the methods which Communist regimes are cur- 
rently using to woo semi-colonial economies. 


months. The first, concluded at the end of the Trieste Fair 
in July, amounted to 150 million lire (approximately 
$240,000). Czechoslovakia is to export glass, crystal and 
chinaware, sanitary equipment, etc.; Italy: fruit, vege- 
tables, business machines, etc. The second agreement pro- 
vided for an exchange of 550 million lire worth of goods 
and services by each party. Czechoslovakia is to supply: 
seed potatoes, malt, barley, machine tools, paper, hops, 
small fir trees for celulose production, etc. In return the 
Italians are to furnish various shipping services. 


Netherlands. It was reported in the Hague on December 
12 that Holland will export 21 hundred tons of frozen beef 
to Czechoslovakia, under a contract recently secured by a 
Dutch export combine. This agreement also calls for the 
delivery of 10 thousand tons of beef to the USSR. Twenty 
percent of the beef destined for the Soviets is reported to be 
Dutch, the balance being of Danish origin. 


Brazil. A Czechoslovak-Brazilian trade treaty was signed on 
November 26. Czechoslovakia is to deliver machinery, in- 
dustrial equipment, hops, malt, etc., in return for Brazilian 
iron ore, hides, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


Argentina. The November 29 Rude Pravo (Prague) re- 
ported that a contract had been signed with Argentina for 
the delivery of 2,700 Czechoslovak Zetor tractors, in ex- 
change primarily for hides and wool. 


Bolivia. Unofficial sources in La Paz revealed last July 27 
that a trade treaty between Bolivia and Czechoslovakia had 
been submitted to the respective governments for considera- 
tion. Under the terms of the treaty, Czechoslovakia is ex- 
pected to provide $3.5 million worth of machinery and 
$500 thousand worth of other goods for $1 million worth 
of Bolivian tin, $1 million worth of lead, $1 million worth 
of sulphur and bismuth, and $1 million worth of other 
Bolivian products such as rubber, cocoa, hides and quinine. 


These recently concluded agreements indicate that 
Czechoslovakia is making a concerted effort to capture 
markets throughout the Far, Near and Middle East, and 
in South America. This was emphasized in a recent pro- 
nouncement of the Czechoslovak Foreign Trade Minister 
Dr. Richard Dvorak, who is reported to be directing the 
foreign trade campaign in these areas. Dr. Dvorak ad- 
mitted that Czechoslovakia cannot keep up its already 
reduced export rate without importing certain raw ma- 
terials, largely from the free world. 

A thorough examination of the products traded shows 
the following: 


1. Czechoslovakia is attempting to procure her supplies 
of iron ore from “soft” currency sources such as India, 
Brazil, and Norway (reliable reports have also verified ore 
shipments from China); she is also encouraging the in- 
ternal development of low grade ore deposits. This switch 
is further substantiated through the complete breakdown 
of trade negotiations for the purchase of iron ore with 
Sweden, formerly the country’s chief supplier. 





2. The recently concluded agreements with Indonesia, 
India, Greece, Italy, Brazil, Bolivia, and the Argentine indi- 
cate that Czechoslovakia is emphasizing the import of raw 
materials for her consumer processing industries, and of 
consumer products such as citrus fruits, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


3. There is no evidence of Czechoslovakia’s intention to 


increase her imports of manufactured consumer goods from 
the West. 


Hungary 


As in the case of Czechoslovakia, Hungary has made 
concerted efforts to expand her trade with primary pro- 
ducing areas, in order to supply her industry with raw 
materials and her people with certain agricultural products. 
During the past six months the Hungarian regime has 
either negotiated for or concluded the following trade 
treaties: 


Netherlands. On October 20, 1953 a one-year Hungarian- 
Dutch treaty was signed for the exchange of goods valued 
at approximately $5.6 million. Hungary will export oil 
seeds, pharmaceutical products, bicycle parts, etc., in ex- 
change for Dutch machinery, chemicals, rayon yarn, agri- 
cultural seeds, etc. 


Austria. A Hungarian-Austrian trade agreement was con- 
cluded in Budapest on September 9, 1953. The agreement, 
due to run until August 31, 1954, calls for Hungarian ex- 
ports to Austria amounting to $14.2 million and Hungarian 
imports from Austria of $12.9 million. Hungary will ship 
to Austria: rice, sugar, bread grains (35,000 metric tons), 
poultry, cooking oil, fruit and vegetables, and machinery. 
Austria will export to Hungary: firewood, timber and lum- 
ber, magnezite, cellulose, newsprint, steel, rolled iron ware, 
machinery, etc. 


Greece. On June 1, a one-year trade agreement was con- 
cluded with Greece, providing for a total exchange of 
goods amounting to $4.5 million. Hungary is to export: 
bicycles, motorbicycles, agricultural equipment, glass and 
chinaware, and electrical equipment and appliances, in 
exchange for Greek tobacco, cotton, iron pyrites, and citrus 
fruits. 


Sweden. The Swedish Foreign Office recently announced 
that a trade agreement between Hungary and Sweden had 
been signed in the middle of November. This agreement 
called for Hungarian exports of approximately $4 million, in 
exchange for Swedish exports of approximately $3.4 million. 
A portion of the Hungarian export surplus will be utilized 
for the annual installment payment toward the Hungarian 
debt accrued to Sweden for the nationalization of Swedish 
property in Hungary. The balance will be used to pay 
freights, etc. Hungary is to supply: foodstuffs, textiles, 
pharmaceutical products, metallurgical and engineering 


goods, etc. Sweden in turn is to export: precision instru-. 


ments, machinery, ball-bearings, iron and steel products, 
cellulose, etc. 
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Switzerland. The Hungarian Radio announced on Decem- 
ber 7 that the existing trade agreement between Hungary 
and Switzerland had been extended to September 30, 1954. 
The report stated that Hungary would supply pharmaceu- 
tical products, machinery, light industrial articles, and agri- 
cultural products, in exchange for Swiss textile basic ma- 
terials, chemicals, tools and machinery. 


Eastern Germany. The East German News Service ADN 
reported on August 31 that a supplementary protocol to 
the Hungarian-East German trade and barter agreement 
had been signed on August 15. This agreement provides 
for an extension of the exchange of goods between the two 
countries. Among other items, Hungary is to deliver rice, 
vegetable oil, vegetables, textiles, and leather goods, in re- 
turn for East German machine tools, motor vehicles, and 
chemicals. 


Finland. The Finnish radio announced on December 2 that 
a Hungarian-Finnish 1954 trade agreement was signed that 
day in Helsinki. This agreement provides for a consider- 
able increase in trade over 1953. Finnish exports are esti- 
mated at 1.4 billion marks against imports of 1.6 billion. 


Indonesia. A Hungarian trade representative spent four 
months (June-September) in Indonesia, carrying on trade 
negotiations. Hungary was also represented at the Inter- 
national Fair in Jakarta. It was reliably reported that the 
Hungarian-Indonesian trade treaty, then due to expire on 
September 30, was extended for another year. In addition, 
Indonesia is reported to have expressed willingness to send 
a trade delegation to Budapest to observe the development 
of Hungarian heavy industry. An Indonesian newspaper 
stated that this invitation was extended to Indonesian busi- 











nessmen as well as to Government representatives. The 
Hungarian representative stated that his country was pre- 
pared to export the following products to Indonesia: loco- 
motives, freight cars, railway passenger coaches, diesel 
motors, electric generating equipment, etc. In _ return, 
Hungary desired: rubber, tin, coffee, pepper, skins, sisal, 
and cocoanut oil. 


Egypt. Radio Cairo announced on November 26 that the 
Egyptian cabinet had approved the draft agreement for 
the settlement of Egyptian and Hungarian prewar debts 
and dues. This report followed close on the heels of a 
November 4 pronouncement stating that a trade agreement 
had been concluded between the two countries for the 
export of 20 thousand tons of Hungarian sugar in exchange 
for Egyptian cotton. 


Israel. The November 9 broadcast of the Hungarian Home 
Service stated that trade talks between Hungary and Israel 
were to begin shortly. 


China. On October 3 the Hungarian Home Service re- 
ported that a technical and scientific cooperation agree- 
ment had recently been concluded by Hungary and China 
at Peking. As the agreement was signed by the Chinese 
Minister of Post and Telegraph, it is assumed that this 
agreement is strictly concerned with the supplying of com- 
munication equipment and technical personnel by Hungary. 


Argentina. A reliable unofficial source reported on Septem- 
ber 9 that a new trade agreement between Argentina and 
Hungary had been signed on August 24. The total value 
of goods to be traded by the two countries is to amount to 
$30 million. Hungary is to supply: incandescent lamps, 
steel goods, insulators, measuring instruments, electrical ap- 
pliances, cables, pipes, iron chains, optical instruments, 
glassware, tractors, diesel engines, machine tools, railway 
rolling stock and spare parts. Hungary is also obligated to 
send technicians to the Argentine to assemble the vehicles 
which she ships. Argentina is to supply the following items 
under this agreement: raw hides, linseed oil, tannin, cotton, 
leather and leather goods, train oil, and casein. 


Brazil. The Hungarian press announced on October 7, 9 
and 10 that lengthy trade negotiations between Hungary 
and Brazil had recently taken place in Budapest. This was 
later confirmed in Rio de Janeiro on November 14, by 
the chief of the Brazilian trade mission, who stated that 
he expected Brazil to sign a trade agreement with Hungary 
within a month. He estimated that Brazil could sell $20 
million worth of goods to Hungary and could profitably 
absorb the same amount of Hungarian exports. This official 
declared that Brazil already has commercial relations with 
Czechoslovakia and Poland amounting to only about $25 
million annually. He felt, however, that by expanding his 
country’s trade with the other countries of the Soviet bloc, 
this amount could be tripled within a few months. 


Paraguay. The Paraguayan legation in Washington offi- 
cially announced on December 7 that, according to reports 
received from Asuncion, a trade and payment agreement 





had recently been concluded between Hungary and Para- 
guay. This agreement, effective November 1 for a period 
of one year, is the first this country has made with a Soviet 
bloc country. It provides for the establishment of $400 
thousand, non-interest bearing, reciprocal swing credit. No 
details as to the products to be traded have been given; 
however, Paraguayan officials in Washington have ex- 
pressed the hope that capital equipment, especially elec- 
trical equipment, might be included among the imports 
from Hungary. 











Hungary’s recent trade negotiations indicate that this 
country is emphasizing the export of agricultural products 
within the Soviet bloc. This can be seen from an 
analysis of the country’s internal agricultural policy, where 
special incentives are given to producers of export crops. 
Outside of the bloc her exports are diversified, according 
to the country of destination. In the Asiatic and Latin 
American countries manufactured goods are emphasized, 
while in Europe she trades many agricultural products. 


Poland 


Poland’s trade treaties negotiated during the past six 
months were principally concerned with encouraging the 
export of Polish coal. 
















Austria. It was reported in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), 
October 7, 1953, that Poland had signed a supplementary 
trade treaty with Austria on October 5. This agreement 
provided for the delivery of 700,000 tons of Polish coal 
to Austria for the period ending March 31, 1954. 








Sweden. On October 21 Radio Stockholm announced the 
signing of a Polish-Swedish coal agreement under which 
Poland is required to supply Sweden with 700,000 tons of 
coal during the period ending March 1, 1954. 









Korea. On October 12, 1953, Radio Warsaw stated that 
a one year “aid agreement” had been signed by representa- 
tives of Poland and North Korea. The agreement provides 
for the free delivery from Poland of lathes, tools, metal 
products, railway rolling stock, as well as free financial and 
technical assistance in the building and reconstruction of 
industrial plants, mines, and towns in North Korea. 










Israel. Although no new agreement between Poland and 
Israel has been signed, Poland reportedly has expressed a 
desire, after a lapse of some years, to buy Israeli citrus fruits 
again. The Polish government has suggested a barter ar- 
rangement, whereby it would supply Israel with sugar and 
potato flour at prices slightly higher than those on the in- 
ternational market. 









China. Poland, with her large merchant marine, is the 
principal shipping agent for Satellite goods being exported 
outside the Soviet bloc. It has recently been reported that 
the Polish government’s long-standing transportation cost 
dispute with China had been settled last August by the 
signing of several new trade and payment agreements. 
The principal point at issue was the mode of payment. 
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Poland desired hard currencies, while China wished to 
pay in kind. The final agreement, settled under pres- 
sure from Moscow, provided that China supply Poland 
with a long list of goods, including rice, wolfram, natural 
oils, soya, and silk. Poland is to send to China a team 
of commercial experts who will cooperate in regulating 
the transactions between the two countries. In addition, 
she is to supply China with such industrial goods as loco- 
motives, railroad carriages, trucks, machine tools, and full 
equipment for two sugar refineries. The price of the goods 
to be supplied by Poland are to be based entirely on pro- 
duction costs, which are calculated at 20 to 30 percent 
below world market prices. 


India. The Polish-Indian trade agreement of January 6, 
1951 was extended on June 1, 1953 until December 31, 
1954. This agreement provides for Polish exports of textile 
machinery, agricultural equipment, chemicals, metal prod- 
ucts, paper, etc., in return for Indian iron ore, manganese, 
mica, pepper and tea. 


Finland. The Polish Information Services announced in 
Warsaw, December 9, that a protocol regulating 1954 trade 
between Poland and Finland had been signed in Warsaw 
on December 8. Poland is to supply coal, machines and in- 
stallations, textiles, minerals, and chemical products. In 
return, Finland is to deliver such goods as cellulose, syn- 
thetic fibers, iron ore, chemicals, and various kinds of paper. 


Egypt. Recent reports from Cairo indicate that an Egyptian 
economic mission, headed by the Egyptian Under-Secretary 
of War, arrived in Warsaw on December 3 to discuss 
Polish-Egyptian trade relations. 


France. The October 30, 1953 Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) 
stated that a Polish-French commercial agreement was 
sioned in Warsaw on October 29. Under this agreement 
Poland will export coal, lumber, pottery, metallurgical 
products, etc., in return for French fertilizer, iron ore, 
foundry products, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, etc. 


During the past year, Poland has encountered serious 
difficulties in her trade relations with the West. One of 
her principal problems was to find goods that could be 
exported to the free world. The situation was further ag- 
gravated by the heavy demands the USSR placed on Poland 
for supplies of her chief export commodity, coal. In addi- 
tion many Western states, such as Sweden and Austria, 
resisted Polish demands for higher coal prices by cutting 
down on their coal imports, thereby (among other conse- 
quences) obliging Poland to shift her iron ore import 
purchases from Sweden to Finland and India. 

The assistance agreements concluded between North 
Korea and China show that USSR is using the stronger 
economies in her orbit to bolster the weaker ones. Poland 
in particular has been assigned by the Kremlin to play a 
special role in Chinese trade. This is partly due to the fact 
that she is the major shipping nation of the East European 
bloc and that much of the merchandise going to China has 
to pass through her hands. 





Romania 


The March 1953 Vnesnaya Torgovlya (Moscow) re- 
ported that during 1952, 85 percent of Romania’s foreign 
trade was confined within the Soviet bloc.* This situation 
may be attributed chiefly to the fact that her principal 
export, petroleum, is to a great extent controlled and mar- 
keted by the Soviet Union. Following are the only trade 
treaties and negotiations of the Romanian People’s Re- 
public in evidence during the past six months: 


Egypt. The Egyptian Radio announced last October 13 
that a trade and payments agreement between Egypt and 
Romania would shortly be signed. Further reports indicate 
that the agreement was consummated. Romania is to ex- 
port wheat and petroleum products, in exchange for Egyp- 
tian cotton and other agricultural products. 


Korea. Radio Bucharest announced on October 24 that an 
agreement had been concluded between Romania and the 
Korean Peoples Democratic Republic. Romania is to ship, 
without payment, intricate industrial equipment and, in 
addition, is to give technical aid in the planning, assembling 
and putting of these enterprises into operation, through the 
training of Korean workers and technicians. 

The agreement with Korea is merely another one of the 
standard aid pacts concluded by the Satellite governments 
with North Korea. 


Bulgaria 


During the past six months Bulgaria has concluded trade 
negotiations with six different countries, two of which are 
members of the Soviet bloc. The important provisions of 
these treaties follow: 


India. On June 19, 1953, Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) pub- 
lished a telegram from the Bulgarian Trade Mission to 
India stating that a commercial agreement between Bul- 
garia and India, the first of its kind, had been signed on 
June 17. The agreement is scheduled to run to December 
31, 1954. According to this report, Bulgaria is to supply 
India with harvesters, pneumatic pumps, lathes, eccentric 
presses, electric motors, chemicals, glass, wood, and food 
products and other miscellaneous commodities. In return, 
India will supply Bulgaria with black pepper, tea, unproc- 
essed wool, cotton, medicinal herbs, electric cables, shellac, 
glue, hides, bamboo and other commodities. 


Austria. The signing of a trade agreement between Bul- 
garia and Austria on July 3, 1953 was reported by the 
Bulgarian Telegraph Agency on July 4. It is assumed that 
this agreement was effective as of July 1, since Otechestven 
Front (Sofia) reported that the last trade treaty between 
these two countries was valid through June 30, 1953. Ac- 


*This percentage was ‘exceeded only by Albania (100%) and 
Bulgaria (89% ). Albania’s trade will doubtlessly show little change 
in direction, because of the very nature of her economy. However, 
during recent months Bulgaria has been in the process of expand- 
ing her trade relations with the “free world,” while Romania’s 
outside trade activities show only slight activity. 


cording to Trud (Sofia), this new agreement is effective 
until June 30, 1954. Bulgaria is to send Austria the follow- 
ing: tobacco, grain, fodder, beans, eggs, fresh and dried 
fruit, vegetables, seeds, furs, attar of roses and other aro- 
matic oils. Austria will supply Bulgaria with steel, rolled 
metal sheets and bars, pipes, machinery, rolling stock, motor 
vehicles, tools, wire cable, ball-bearings, fire bricks, artificial 
fibers, photographic and cinematographic equipment, etc. 


Italy. The September 3, 1953 Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) 
reported that a commercial agreement between Italy and 
Bulgaria had been signed on September 1, 1953. This 
agreement, scheduled to run through December 31, 1954 
(and subject to automatic renewal for an additional year) , 
is to replace an agreement signed by the two countries on 
November 5, 1947. According to the September 1 broad- 
cast of Radio Rome, this agreement provides for the ex- 
change of commodities amounting to 6.3 billion lire (ap- 
proximately $5 million each for exports and imports). 
The agreement calls for the setting up of two reciprocal 
dollar accounts to effectuate payment: one in the National 
Bank of Bulgaria and the other with the Ufficio Italiano 
Dei Cambi. The following products are on the list sched- 
uled to be supplied by Bulgaria: wheat, corn, dried vege- 
tables, silk waste, medicinal herbs, feldspar, mint oil, essence 
of rose, tobacco (in exchange for Italian tobacco to be 
imported by Bulgaria) and other miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. The principal items to be supplied by Italy include: 
textile machinery, flock, rayon and other artificial fibers, 
woolen yarn and textiles, citrus fruits, and insecticides. 


Eastern Germany. Two agreements between Bulgaria and 
Eastern Germany have been signed during the past six 
months. The July 25, 1953 Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) 
reported that a complementary trade agreement, valid to 
the end of 1953, was signed on July 23. It stated that the 
existing trade exchange between the two countries would 
be enlarged by 33 percent. Bulgaria is to furnish skins, 
sunflower seed oil, fresh and canned vegetables and fruit; 
Eastern Germany: machines, chemicals, insfallations and 
spare parts for industry, and industrial products. 

- A second complementary agreement between Bulgaria 
and East Germany was signed on October 17, 1953 and 
was reported in the October 28 Rabotnichesko Delo. Ac- 
cording to this agreement, Bulgaria is to send canned food, 
textiles, wine, tobacco, ceramics, and other products of light 
industry. East Germany will furnish a great quantity of 
consumer goods, including: radio sets, sewing machines, 
bicycles, typewriters, musical instruments, cameras, hunting 
guns, linoleum, electrical equipment and textile dyes. 


Korea. The November 6, 1953 Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia) 
reported that an economic and technical aid agreement for 
the reestablishing of the national economy of the Korean 
Peoples Democratic Republic had been signed by Bulgaria 
and North Korea on November 3, 1953. Bulgaria is to send 
technicians and craftsmen and will supply North Korea 
with industrial equipment, raw materials, construction 
materials and consumer products. 


Greece. The December 14, 1953 Rabotnichesko Delo re- 
ported that a $1.8 million Bulgarian-Greek trade agree- 
ment had been signed on December 15. The article states 
that Bulgaria will supply Greece with the following: chem- 
icals, fertilizers, textiles, leather, plywood, cement, cement 
pipes, food products, grains, vegetable seeds, cotton seeds, 
meat, industrial goods and machinery, etc. In return Bul- 
garia will import: olives, olive oil, lemons, oranges, figs, 
dates, almonds, rice, cotton, cocoa seeds, cocoa oil, metals, 
ores, etc. This agreement will be the first commercial 
interchange between the two countries since diplomatic 
relations were severed in 1941. 


The agreements recently concluded with Italy, Austria, 
and East Germany indicate that Bulgaria is still interested 
in importing industrial goods and equipment. The Indian 
and Greek negotiations, and the second agreement with 
East Germany do show that Bulgaria is shifting some of 
her purchases toward consumer goods, or raw materials 
suitable for consumer goods processing.* 


Patterns and Conclusions 


In drafting a foreign trade program for their orbit, the 
Communist leadership gives first consideration to the char- 
acter and volume of imports. Imports are designed to 
meet the most pressing needs of the country’s economy 
(and polity) and exports are planned so that the funds 
realized by their sale will be sufficient to cover import ex- 
penditures. For these reasons, the most important aspect 
of analysis of the Soviet orbit’s trade policy must neces- 
sarily be an appraisal of their import policy. 


An examination of the above trade treaties indicates: 


1. The bulk of imports have been raw or semi-processed 
materials—the metallic ores, chemicals, wood, fibres, rub- 
ber, hides and agricultural products which can be most 
easily processed into finished products.** There is no simi- 
larly recognizable export pattern: Hungary for example, 
ships agricultural products to developed economies and 
capital equipment to underdeveloped economies. 


2. The character of both import and export products 
presages reversion to and reemphasis on traditional light 
industries*** and proportionate slackening of heavy indus- 


* The agreement with India is particularly interesting because 
Bulgaria has pledged capital goods, while no provision is made for 
the import by Bulgaria of Indian jute bags, an item which is in 
particular short supply in that country. 


** Reports of factories obliged to operate part-time or to close 
down completely indicate that there are, in fact, severe raw ma- 
terials shortages throughout the orbit. 


*** Czechoslovak Foreign Trade Ministter Dvorak recently ad- 
mitted in a public interview that his country couldn’t keep up its 
already reduced rate of export without importing such Western 
raw materials as Argentinian, Brazilian and _ Bolivian hides. 
Dvorak also publicly regretted the fact that his country had lost 
its prewar markets for such traditional Czechoslovak products as 
costume jewelry and hops. 





trialization programs. Under the June 19 trade treaty be- 
tween Bulgaria and India, for instance, Bulgaria is to 
supply India with lathes and eccentric presses—equipment 
which certainly would not have been shipped outside the 
Soviet orbit in pre-New Course days.* The new emphasis 
on traditional pre-Communist export industries is apparent 
not only from the character of current imports, but from 
the added incentives being offered producers of agricul- 
tural raw materials which are suitable either for export 
in the raw or as finished consumer goods. These added 
incentives are particularly noticeable in Hungary, Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria, in the form of special benefits to pro- 
ducers of tobacco, grapes, paprika, flax, sugar beets, wool 
and similar items. 


3. Contrary to recent reports appearing in the Western 
press, Satellite regimes do not seem to be on the verge of 
an extensive consumer products buying campaign in the 
free world to make up for local deficiencies. In fact, they 
are planning to export such consumer products as textiles, 
leather products, bicycles and sugar. The only finished 
consumer goods among Soviet bloc imports are such basic 
agricultural and animal products as citrus and dried fruits, 
olives, fish, wines, edible fats and oils, and tobacco. Most 
of the mechanical equipment being imported is highly 
technical and difficult for them to produce internally. 


Politico-Economic Factors 
Currencies, Hard and Soft 


There appears to be a definite attempt—more on the 
part of the Satellites than of Russia itself—to direct trade 
away from hard currency areas: to seek soft currency 
areas of supply and, wherever possible, to arrange for pay- 
ment through mutual compensation or barter agreements. 
This shift has been necessitated, at least in part, by the 
inability of the Communist bloc countries to compete in 
Western markets. In many cases, because their products 
were over-priced and of sub-standard quality, the Satellite 
governments accumulated large unpaid deficits in their 
hard-currency dealings with some of the principal Western 
trading nations (Sweden and Austria in particular). 


Diplomacy of Trade 


The political implications of the Communist trade of- 
fensive are extremely important. The Soviet Union (and, 
by extension, her European entourage) has always wielded 
foreign trade as a weapon to advance her worldwide po- 
litical interests. In line with decisions reached at last Oc- 
tober’s WFTU Congress, a recognizable Communist trade 
offensive is now being launched in the underdeveloped 
areas of the Far and Middle East, and in Latin America. 
While giving less direct support to Latin American Com- 
munist Parties, Moscow and its captives seem to be sup- 
porting local nationalist campaigns under “defend the 


* It is quite possible that some of this equipment was originally 
assembled or produced by Bulgaria for her own use, and that the 
scaling down of her investment program permitted its export. 


peace” and “overthrow Colonial oppression” slogans. They 
are taking particular pains to convince South American 
peoples that their governments have blundered into finan- 
cial crises by complying with “American orders,” to boy- 
cott the USSR and the People’s Democracies. 

On October 13, Radio Moscow broadcast to South Asia 
a talk in which Yuri Ivanov declared there was a “growing 
discontent in many countries over American international 
trade policy:” 


“The fact that a demand for extended trade relations is 
being voiced with firm insistence in the countries of Asia 
and the Far East is by no means accidental. Most of these 
countries have not yet completely shaken off colonial op- 
pression. In view of this, their national economy is more 
vulnerable, and the US discriminatory measures in trade 
with these countries inflict greater danger. The Soviet 
Union's policy is one of extending trade ties with all 
countries, including Asian and Far-Eastern countries. 
The Soviet Government is against any kind of discrim - 
ination. In foreign trade it stands firmly for the princi- 
ple of equality and mutual advantage.” 


A few weeks later, on November 21, the USSR’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce Chairman M. Nesterov echoed Ivanov 
in Moscow’s News Times: 


“ 


Ruling elements in the U.S.A. view with dis- 
pleasure the growing desire of many capitalist countries 
to steer an independent course in trade and to pursue 
policies corresponding to their national interests. 

The Soviet Union stands for international economic co- 
operation and development of business ties with all 
countries. Its trade relations with other countries are 
based on complete equality and mutual advantage. . . .” 


Commodities Slanted 


Another tactic being employed by the Communists in 
their effort to make political and economic inroads into 
underdeveloped countries is the policy of purchasing raw 
materials currently in little demand among industrial na- 
tions of the free world: Turkish tobacco, Ceylonese and 
Indonesian rubber, Indonesian tin, Egyptian cotton and 
Israeli citrus fruits. On October 15, Radio Moscow de- 
clared: 


“The trade ban with the democratic countries imposed 
by the United States forbids Indonesia from exporting 
her rubber to other countries and compels her to sell 
her natural rubber for a song on the American market. 
The absence of markets in connection with American 
dictates and the sharp fall in the prices of natural rubber 
have considerably worsened the economic situation in 
Indonesia.’’* 


Broadcasts of a similar nature have during recent months 
been directed from the Soviet bloc countries to Italy, 
France, West Germany, the United Kingdom, and Japan. 


* It was reported December 9 that “unofficial talks’ have been 
taking place between Indonesia and the Soviet Union on the 
possibility of the purchase by the Soviet Union of low-grade 
Indonesian rubber. 





What have been the results of this Communist “you have 
everything to gain” movement? Recent figures compiled 
by the US Department of Commerce indicate that the 
total volume of trade between the Soviet orbit and the 
West was no greater than the average during 1952 and the 
first part of 1953. The following table compares recent 
figures for export-import (in billions of dollars) with those 
of prior years. 


Soviet bloc Exports* 
to Free World 


Soviet bloc Imports* 
from Free World 


1947 1.00 1.33 
1948 1.52 1.43 
1949 1.36 1.36 
1950 1.19 1.08 
1951 1.36 1.24 
1952 ori 79113 
1953 (first half) . #920.49 #009.45 


In conclusion, it might be stated that the number of 
trade agreements between the Communist and non-Com- 
munist spheres is no measure of the volume of goods actu- 
ally exchanged. In many instances, the captive countries 
do not even intend to do much business—they do their 
measuring in terms of political control rather than in mone- 


* Excludes China and North Korea 
** Preliminary figures including only 43 listed countries. 
*** Preliminary figures including only 36 listed countries. 


tary terms. Information recently compiled by the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations shows that the Soviet 
Union’s trade with the non-Communist world during the 
first nine months of this year was about one-third less than 
the value of this trade during the same period last year. 
The most striking declines in Soviet trade this year have 
taken place with the United Kingdom, Italy, and Egypt. 
A major factor in the decline of Soviet trade with the 
United Kingdom has apparently been the shift in the UK 
from government trading to private trading. In the case 
of Italy, the sharp decline of Soviet trade—a drop of 
more than 75 percent in the case of Italian purchases dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1953—is apparently largely 
the result of the protracted negotiations for an Italian- 
Soviet trade agreement, negotiations for which were not 
completed until October. 

United Nations’ information indicates that the free 
world trade with the Satellite countries as a whole will 
apparently be equal in volume to 1953’s trade. Prelimi- 
nary estimates, however, show that there have been trade 
declines in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, which were off- 
set by trade gains in Bulgaria, Romania, and with respect 
to exports, Poland. The closest one can come to general- 
izing on the available data would be to say that the pri- 
marily agricultural countries are emphasizing trade more 
than the industrialized countries, while Poland, an ex- 
ception, still occupies the most ambiguous trade position 
as she occupies the most ambiguous political position. 


Milk — Or Eyewash ? 


JOKE circulating in Czechoslovakia concerns a Russian traveller who came 
A to Prague and boasted of the miracles of Russian medicine. ‘We have a doctor 
in the Soviet Union,” he told the Czech, “who operated on a blind man and 

even gave him a new pair of eyes so that now he can see again.” 
“That’s nothing,” scoffed the Czech. “Our doctors operated on a man who had 
lost his fingers and gave him cows’ udders in their place so that now he can get milk 


from his own fingers.” 


“Who saw that?” the Russian demanded suspiciously. 
“The blind man to whom your doctor gave eyes,” the Czech retorted. 





The Student and the Principle 


The story below describes how a Bulgarian student, involved in the democratic op- 
position’s political activities in 1944, subsequently became a victim of relentless per- 
secution at the hands of Communist educational authorities. His experiences in 
“progressive” Bulgaria bear striking resemblance to student oppression in nineteenth 
century Russia under the reactionary Czar Alexander II]. 


was born in Tuden, a small village in northeastern 
Bulgaria. At great sacrifice, my parents sent me to 
school in Godech near Sofia. Aside from financial 
difficulties, my father had other troubles. Although he did 
not belong to any political party, he was incessantly 
hounded by the Communists because he was a small land- 
owner and because he disagreed with the Communists’ 
policy towards the peasants. To make things worse, his 
brother had been an activist for Nikola Petkov’s* wing of 
the Peasant Party in the last free elections, and I, as well 
as my sisters, belonged to the Union of Young Peasants. 
“I became a member of the Union of Young Peasants 
as soon as I entered high school. This was in 1945, the 
year of parliamentary elections, and I campaigned for 
Petkov’s wing of the Peasant Party. From that day on 
the Communists marked me as an enemy. Their hostility, 
however, did not assume concrete form until 1947, when 
they dissolved all political organizations. To replace the 
Union of Young Peasants, the Communists set up the 
Union of Popular Youth — later called Dmitrov’s Union 
of Popular Youth. The Communists urged me to join the 
Godech branch but I declined the invitation. About that 
time, former student members of the Peasant Youth Union 
who opposed the Communist regime circulated subversive 


* Leader of the Bulgarian democratic opposition who was killed 
by the Communists. 


leaflets at our school denouncing the execution of Nikola 
Petkov. Although I had not taken an active part in dis- 
tributing the leaflets, the school principal accused me of 
participating in this action and of knowing the other cul- 
prits. He threatened to expel me from school and to de- 
nounce me to the secret police unless I admitted my guilt. 
I naturally refused and he finally sent me away. Shortly 
afterwards, the teacher’s council took up the case and 
decided to lower my conduct grades because of ‘misbehav- 
ing in class.’ This was their way of punishing me for re- 
fusing to confess or to join the new Dmitrov’s Union of 
Popular Youth. 

“At the close of the school year I was punished in the 
same manner because at the end of an essay on “The 
Democracy of Pencho Slavejkov’ I had mentioned the 
democracy of Nikola Petkov and Alexander Stamboljiski. 

“In December 1948, when I was in the third year of the 
Lyceum, anti-regime leaflets were again distributed in the 
school, and I, with three or four others, was blamed. 
This time I was summoned by the Godech police who tried 
to persuade me to admit my participation in the leaflet 
campaign. I denied my guilt and was released—but only 
on condition that by January 16, 1949, I would denounce 
the guilty persons to the police. 

“When January 16 came around I told the secret police 
that I had not been able to find out who had distributed 


















the leaflets, whereupon the police replied that I would be 
expelled from school and interned. They never carried out 
their threats and I continued going to school as before. 
However, one day late in January, one of my classmates 
tore up the photographs of Georgi Dmitrov and other 
Communist leaders which were hung on the walls. A few 
days later, when several of my schoolmates and I were 
visiting a friend, one of the boys cut out the eyes of Dmi- 
trov on a picture calendar. Students who later visited the 
apartment saw this and reported it to a fanatic Communist 
teacher, Tacho Petrov. Again I was summoned by the 
principal and was questioned in Petrov’s presence. I 
denied any responsibility for the incident. Petrov threat- 
ened to beat me and to have me sent to a concentration 
camp. 

“Nothing happened immediately, but at the first mark- 
ing period my conduct grade was again lowered and I was 
warned that if it did not improve I would be expelled. I 
gave up all extracurricular activities and finished the school 
year with an average mark for conduct. I had to sit for a 
second session of exams in Russian and French so that I 
could be promoted to the fourth class. During the oral 
exam, the teacher and the board of examiners insulted and 
jeered at me in an effort to destroy my composure. In this 
way, they hoped to make me fail. When I realized that 
all my efforts to pass would be futile, I decided not to 
answer any more questions. Naturally, I failed. 

“TI tried getting a transfer to another Lyceum, but be- 
cause of my parent’s limited means I had to continue in 
Godech. I returned to the third class and tried to make 
the best of things. My mathematics teacher was Tacho 
Petrov. I had always gotten the highest marks in mathe- 
matics but Petrov tried his best to make things difficult for 
me. Every time he called on me in class, he accused me 
of being an enemy of the regime—a ‘kulak’ and a ‘reac- 
tionary.’ He constantly picked on me, threatened to beat 


me, and turned me out of class for every minor infraction 


of the rules. 


Education by Assault < 


“When I got my report at the end of the school year I 
saw that my geometry mark had been lowered from 
‘excellent’ to ‘good.’ When I asked Petrov for an explana- 
tion, he hit me in the face. I managed to escape from him 
with a friend, who had witnessed the scene. Petrov re- 
ported to the principal that my friend and I had been 
drunk and tried to attack him. The teachers’ council 
called a meeting and decided to expe] the both of us from 
school. I could do nothing about readmittance but appeal 





Cave Cure 


to the Ministry of Public Education through my school 
principal. When I took my appeal to the principal, he re- 
fused to accept it and defended Petrov. At that moment, 
Petrov entered his office and both of them began to be- 
rate me. 

“I decided to go to Sofia and personally submit my 
application to the Ministry of Public Education. After 
describing my case to the chief of the Middle School Sec- 
tion, I asked him to investigate and straighten things out. 
He said that he had to stand by the decision of the teach- 
ers’ council. I had no alternative but to return to Godech 
and continue my studies privately. 


Readmission Requirements 


“In the fall of 1950, the friend who had been expelled 
with me submitted an application for readmission to the 
Ministry of Public Education. Following the advice of the 
principal in Godech, he stated in his application that he 
had been guilty and regretted his action. In addition, he 
attached a declaration from the Dmitrov Youth Union, 
stating that he had been a good worker for the organiza- 
tion. His application was accepted. I followed the same 
procedure except that I did not attach a Dmitrov Youth 
Union certificate. My application was rejected. 

“Unable to return to school, I went to Sofia to look for 
work. I found a job in a factory making radio sets. While 
there, I joined the Dmitrov Youth Union and the ORPS 
(General Professional Union of Workers.) I was praised 
for my work on May 1, 1951 and remained at the factory 
until September 10 of that year. Then I tried to get re- 
admitted to school. This time I was successful—having 
included in my application certificates from the factory, 
the Youth Union and the ORPS. 

“Although I did quite well at school I realized that the 
political situation in Bulgaria was becoming more and 
more oppressive and in April 1953 I decided that I would 
join the ranks of those actively fighting for Bulgaria’s 
liberation from Communism. I was sick of listening to 
praise of Stalin, the Soviet Union and Communism, and I 
felt that if I remained in Bulgaria I would eventually 
have to embrace ideas I did not believe. On April 10, 
between nine and ten in the evening, I crossed the border 
near the village of Smolcha. On the following day, after 
passing unnoticed by the Yugoslav frontier posts, I walked 
to Zaribord, where I reported to the authorities. The 
Yugoslavs gave me travel papers for Trieste, where I 
arrived on May 14, 1953—free at last of the Communists’ 
insidious persecution.” 





HE Communists represent themselves as scientific realists and scoff at supersti- 
[ico but a news item recently broadcast by Radio Budapest sounded strangely 
like an echo from the Middle Ages. According to this, a new “natural treasure” 
has been discovered in Hungary—the “Peace Cave.” After only a few hours spent 
in the cave, “sufferers from influenza are considerably improved, and in many cases 


their symptoms vanish completely.” 





The Bureaucracy Wavers 


An Analysis of Managerial and Party Morale Under the New Course. 


HE QUESTION facing analysts of East European Com- 

munism today is no longer, “Is the New Course 

genuine?” but rather “Is the New Course possible?” 
Assuming the reality of Communist intentions for the 
moment, is it actually possible for their leadership to force 
the huge, centralized bureaucracy beneath it to implement 
its new policies? Can the vast and complex system built up 
under Stalin sufficiently “free itself of the old habits”* of 
Stalin’s administration to make a living reality of the vast 
array of “reforms” posed by the New Course? Will the Com- 
munist regimes be able to provide the Party apparatus with 
as compelling an incentive to achieve the new goal (“a 
sharp rise in the living standards of the people within two 
or three years”) as it provided in’ such abundance for the 
achievement of the old one (‘“‘the establishment of Socialism 
... on the path to Communism”) ? 


* There is one notable historical precedent out of the archives 
of Bolshevism itself—the history of a bureaucratic apparatus which 
failed to shed the habits bred in it by absolutism in time to save 
itself from destruction. The Provisional Government that ruled 
Russia before it was overthrown by the Bolsheviks in the October 
revolution was pledged to a kind of New Course for Russia which 
included a series of radical land reforms. But it failed to realize 
these pledges in time and in the face of mounting peasant dis- 
content this failure insured the Bolsheviks sufficient peasant sup- 
port to make their uprising successful. The official organ of Rus- 
sia’s anti-Bolshevik Social Revolutionary Party, Dyelo Naroda, 
described the failure just two weeks before the revolution itself: 

“Almost nothing has been done up to the present time to do away 
with the bondage relations that still prevail in the village, particu- 
larly in Central Russia. . . . The law regulating the land relations 
in the village, a law that has long been introduced into the Pro- 
visional Government, and has even passed the purgatory of the 
Judicial Conference, has been hopelessly buried in some quagmire 
of a bureau. . . . Are we not right in asserting that our [Provi- 
sional] government is far from having freed itself of the old habits 
of the Tsar’s administration, that the dead grip of Stolypin is still 
strongly felt in the methods of the revolutionary Ministers?” 
[italics added] 

The question in East Europe now is: will the “provisional gov- 
ernment” that rules the Soviet orbit be more successful today in 
implementing the promised reforms in its New Course than was its 
Russian predecessor? 


The New Course is still very young and little material 
exists upon which to base conclusive answers to these ques- 
tions.* However, what material is available and does bear 
upon these questions, shows with unmistakable clarity that 
1. the Communist leadership in East Europe is faced with 
enormous problems in implementing its new program, which 
stem from the very nature of the Communist system itself 
and 2. that the leadership is not unconscious of these prob- 
lems and has made some confused and half-hearted, but 
unsuccessful, efforts to overcome some of them. 

The problem can be briefly stated as it appears in its 
preliminary form: in order to raise the “material and cul- 
tural level” of the masses in a serious enough fashion to 
have lasting impact, it is necessary to alter some of the very 
basic foundations of the authoritarian political and eco- 
nomic organization. In order to produce consumer goods, 
the lines of communication from the masses below to the 
leadership above must be radically broadened, first on the 
economic level, and then, probably almost simultaneously, 
on the political level. In so doing, relationships between the 
upper levels of the bureaucracy (the center) and the lower 
echelons (the outer and middle segments) must also be 
similarly revised, and this creates further problems in re- 
directing managerial goals and methods. 

The most abundant evidence of bureaucratic resistance 
to the New Course comes from Hungary, beginning with 
Rakosi’s October 31 address in which he told his followers 
that “compared with our previous tasks, the accomplish- 


* For an earlier appraisal of the origins of the New Course, see 
“The Obliging Bear,’ December 1952 issue, pp. 3-7, as well as the 
more extensive New Policies in the Soviet Sphere, Free Europe 
Press, November 1953. These papers did not take up in detail 
the questions of bureaucratic resistance posed here, but speculated 
that the Communist regimes would have trouble generating “en- 
thusiasm in the Party ranks for a program so widely at variance 
with the policies of the past.” Stalinism, it was said, opened 
“vistas . . . of the vast industrialization of traditionally backward 
regions” which gave a “dynamism” to its movement that “‘no mere 
program of consolidation and reform can match.” 











ment of the new ones represents a serious change” and 
demanded that the bureaucracy cease “to cling to the old 
routine, the old way of doing things.” There, the general 
malaise of the Stalinist system, which the New Course is 
designed to correct, is evidently most serious and there- 
fore the measures taken have been most far-reaching, 
exposures of internal weakness most revealing. But it is 
clear that the Hungarian case is only the most serious; 
what applies to Hungary applies to every one of the Iron 
Curtain countries, though the symptoms of the disease, and 
the cure as well, may be less dramatic and thoroughgoing. 
The evidence is by no means confined to Hungary. On No- 
vember 22, the Romanian cabinet complained that a Party 
decision to revise the wage structure in line with the new 
policies had not been carried out by the responsible minis- 
tries; and a week earlier the cabinet, headed by Gheorghiu- 
Dej, sharply criticized the failure of government organs to 
implement the new policy of “containing” and not “liquidat- 
ing” kulaks, a policy in decided contrast to the harsh one 
approved by the Party as late as May 6. In Czechoslovakia 
the pleas of Jindrich Uher that the kulak be treated more 
gently indicates that the “old course” psychology dies hard, 
despite commands from the center that it be abandoned. 
And a Rude Pravo editorial of December 8 is explicit in 
demanding from officials a less doctrinaire, more pragmatic 
attitude, less “quotation mania,” and other customary 
Communist paraphernalia. In Poland, bureaucratic resist- 
ance is apparently split into two camps, those who want 
to expand the New Course and those who wish to cur- 
tail its development. Bierut and Minc have referred to 
these two groups as “right” and “left” deviations respec- 
tively. In the USSR the various deviations have not yet 
been given labels, but it is clear from Pravda complaints 
that government ministries have balked at implementing 
Party directives for “improvement” of agriculture. 

No doubt sections of the sprawling, lower echelons are 
themselves sympathetic to much that the New Course rep- 
resents to a long-harassed officialdom: an ending of some 
of the caprices of the Stalinist system (so well symbolized 
by the September 1 Soviet decree abolishing night working 
hours in Moscow), the partial ending of some of the aus- 
terities imposed on the bureaucracy by the breakneck pace 
of heavy industrialization (the first fruits of “greater abun- 
dance” will after all go to those who can pay for them) ,* 
and a generally more secure life, with fewer racking purges, 
less frequent sudden shifts in policy, more personal safety. 
With the exception of the Beria ouster and the logically 
consequent elimination of his followers from the Internal 
Affairs Ministry, there have been no serious purges in 
the Soviet sphere since Stalin’s death. Many of the men 
demoted at one time or another have been reinstated in 


* There is considerable evidence from the USSR at least that 
the severe consumer goods shortages were resented most keenly 
by the well-to-do officials who had the money to buy the “finer 
things of life” but simply could not get them. The spate of articles 
in the Soviet press of July (1953) citing consumer shortages em- 
phasized that money was not the problem; one simply could not 
find the goods in the shops. The almost complete absence of re- 
liable servicing outlets in the USSR also makes the use of many 
light industrial products impractical. 


responsible posts. The Beria purge itself was accompanied 
by a minimum of fanfare and public demonstration. He 
was not used as a scapegoat for the momentous failures 
acknowledged by Soviet leaders during the autumn. His 
name disappeared from the Soviet press until the recent 
announcement of his “confession” and the impending trial 
which, from all indications, will be relatively mild indeed 
compared to the hate-orgies of the Stalin era. Minor 
purges continue, and no doubt will go on, but the purge 
as an instrument of political policy is no longer being em- 
ployed, and the terror surrounding former purges has been 
greatly lessened. The success of the New Course depends 
to a considerable degree upon the decline of those very 
tensions which great purges were designed to intensify. 
Deprived of Stalin’s prestige and power, the center 
probably no longer can submit its own vast apparatus to 
a serious purge even if it should want to, especially in the 
present period of consolidation and “collective leadership.” 
A relevant consideration is that Party opposition is now 
labelled “right” and “left” deviations, “Masarykism,” etc. 
rather than “imperialist agents,” “wreckers,” “saboteurs,” 
and “fascist beasts,” which semantically indicates the quali- 
tative difference between present and past purges. 
Further, sections of the bureaucracy are probably relieved 
that the anti-corruption drive of last spring, designed to 
clean out profitable personal “satrapies” built by enterpris- 
ing officials in the provinces, has been ended. They can rest 
easier with a slightly diminished fear of the midnight police 
call and enjoy more securely the many material fruits won 


in the long struggle against the millions over whom they 
govern. 


Too Far, Too Fast 


But the Kremlin, astute to a degree beyond that of its 
followers, correctly recognizes that these sentiments of com- 
placency represent a danger. To enjoy the fruits of their 
exploitation, additional steps must now be taken by the 
leadership to guarantee the stability of the entire machine. 
While permitting a certain amount of easing of tension on 
the one hand (an unavoidable reaction to the death of the 
great energizer and arbiter of the machine, Stalin), it must 
struggle to combat the most pernicious effects of the con- 
sequent relaxation of discipline. It does not combat these 
tendencies in the way it was done in Stalin’s day—with far- 
reaching bloody purges and frenzied demands for in- 
creased iron discipline (the themes of the 19th Party Con- 
gress of October, 1952)— but rather with vigorous ap- 
peals to the bureaucracy to participate actively in the 
necessary efforts to regularize and modify the gigantic, 
but still chaotic, industrial and political order. It wishes, 
however, to achieve this “activization” without permit- 
ting the surfacing of those submerged social forces which 
might make the New Course a reality, and, of course, 
deprive the Communists of their power. Consequently, the 
Kremlin is anxious that the New Course “retreat” be 
made in good order so that as much initiative as possible 
is retained in the center. Each day, therefore, the essential 
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problem becomes more clearly defined: how to put into 
practice the major “reforms” of the new policies without 
altering the basic social, political and economic structure? 
The irreconcilability of these two aims accounts for the 
vacillation which is apparent in every pronouncement on 
the New Course. An editorial in Hungary’s Szabad Nep 
Budapest) of November 13 is typical in this respect. 
Throughout one senses the hopes and fears of the Party— 
he hope that drastic changes can be made; the fear that 
the changes will carry them “too far.” 

This is perhaps best pointed up by the frequent reitera- 
ion that the New Course is not new but a continuation of 
arlier trends, and, if anything, represents.a further vic- 
‘ory for the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” In an ar- 
icle in the Czechoslovak theoretical journal, Planned 
Economy, Vladimir Klaig] quotes Lenin and Stalin on 
NEP to prove that it was “a higher form of the class 
struggle.” “Therefore,” he writes, “to reject the neces- 
sity of NEP is as dangerous as denying that the People’s 
Democracy is a form of the proletarian dictatorship.” 
(Only the Soviet Union actually had the “fully developed” 
and hallowed “dictatorship of the proletariat.” The Satel- 
lites have had to be satisfied, in their special jargon, 
with the lesser development “a form of the proletarian 
dictatorship.” ) In a similar article, Hungarian theoretician 
Aladar Mod compared the New Course to the “economic 
policy of transition in the Soviet Union during the 1921- 
1936 period.” What characterizes both Klaigl and Mod’s 
articles is the effort to lend orthodoxy to the New Course 
as a kind of “brake” against going “too far” in the direc- 
tion of drastic changes. In doing so, both of them care- 
fully neglect the fact that Lenin characterized the NEP 
as a “retreat.” 


Contradictory Forces 


But there are strong and contradictory forces in the 
bureaucracy (both Party and managerial groups) which 
resist the New Course as a threat to their vested interests. 
The Party leadership is conscious of the fact that the New 
Course imposes upon its members tasks utterly alien to the 
history and tradition of modern communism. Resistance— 
especially pronounced among industrial leaders—accounts 
for leadership efforts to make the New Course appealing 
to recalcitrant elements by stressing the “normal” and 
“evolutionary” character of the course. The same edi- 
torial in Szabad Nep continues: “If we were to call the 
last years in industry the ‘great run,’ . . . the years ahead 
may be called the ones in which positions already con- 
quered are to be'stabilized”; that is, “an era of improved, 
more planful work.” 

The phrasing is precise and the meaning clear. The 
lower echelon bureaucracy must be content with those 
gains already made, the authority already established, 
which is, after all, considerable. The task is not to extend 
authority and privileged position but to “stabilize” them by 
creating a more orderly (“planful”) and secure (“im- 


proved”) life both for themselves and the masses tney 
rule. This is clear as well from the November 9 Resolution 
of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Communist 
Party (Radio Kossuth) : 


“Effective measures have been taken with a view to in- 
suring the rule of law in the work of police, the security 
organs of the State, and the law courts. A Supreme Prose- 
cutor’s office of the Hungarian People’s Republic, one 
of the principal guarantees of the rule of law, has been 
established. 

“Nevertheless, the Central Committee draws the atten- 
tion of the Party members and especially of Commu- 
nists in the State apparatus and in local councils to the 
fact that the affairs of the workers are still dealt with in 
a heartless manner, to the fact that there are still viola- 
tions of the rule of law.” 


And for the protection of the leadership, the same reso- 
lution continues: 


“At the same time, legality, the safe and quiet existence 
of the population, [italics added] makes it imperative 
that every citizen observe the laws and comply with his 
duties in a disciplined manner.” 


Clearly, if some of the fears and anxieties of the masses are 
alleviated, the task of ruling them will be that much easier, 
and some of the tensions and consequently fears with 
which the leadership lives may also therebv be relaxed. 


"“Regrouping" 


The “regrouping” of economic forces inevitably creates 
temporary difficulties, old Bolshevik Rakosi said in Hun- 
gary on October 31, and Szabad Nep of November 10 fol- 
lowed him up with criticism of those who “cling to the 
old and customary ways,” and the few who are even guilty 
of outright “opposition to the correct policy of our Party 
and government.” This is particularly true, Szabad Nep 
declared, among officials in the “National Planning Bur- 
eau, the Smelting and Machine Industry Ministry and the 
Heavy Industry Ministry,” and even in the central ap- 
paratus of the Party, as well as the Planning and Finance 
Departments. 

The Party recognizes the vested interests which this 
resistance in the heavy industrial apparatus represents but 
pleads that “. . . once and for all it must be learned that 
there are more valuable interests” than pushing forward 
the interests of enterprise and industry. These more valu- 
able interests are the “cause of the entire people’s economy, 
the welfare of the people, and the interests of the nation.” 
In short, in defending the “conquests” of the entire 
machine, it is now necessary to sacrifice the special interests 
of one section of it. The Hungarian Central Committee is 
appealing to the “enlightened self-interest” of the industrial 
bureaucracy, explaining that for its own good these 
“temporary difficulties” must be accepted, even at the cost 
of some lucrative jobs and some prestige. 











Increasing consumer goods production will be difficult 
enough for the Communist regimes, but distributing the 
increased produce to the masses will be even more diffi- 
cult. Unless the top leadership (center) institutes a rigid 
rationing system, the lower echelons of the bureaucracy 
will exert themselves to get the lion’s share of the new 
goods, and privilege and higher wages will inevitably en- 
sure their success. That no such rationing is envisioned is 
indicated by the December 3 decree in Romania increas- 
ing credits for private home construction. A priority sys- 
tem has been set up, which entitles stakhanovites and State 
prize-winners first privilege. These are followed by pro- 
duction leaders, inventors and innovators and farther down 
the list are tenants and homeless boarders, people living in 
unsanitary conditions, or those with large families and in- 
sufficient living quarters, those, in short, for whom the 
New Course is ostensibly designed. 


Consumer Goods 


However, the Party leadership must deal with a resist- 
ance which they have themselves created in the ranks: they 
must redirect the attention of the industrial and Party man- 
agers to consumer goods, so long neglected and so often de- 
cried as unnecessary luxuries. “The production of consumer 
goods, particularly agricultural tools, imposes tasks [which 
are] of course . . . psychologically new and strange to our 
industrial leaders.” New and strange! What a confession! 
Success, which had hitherto been measured in terms of mil- 
lions of ingots of steel and thousands of tons of coal, may 
now be measured in terms of units of human satisfactions 
produced. This is indeed “psychologically new and strange” 
to Communist industrial bureaucracy. And here Szabad 
Nep is dealing not only with the six years of Communist 
control of Hungary, but with the entire tradition of Stalin- 
ist Communism in which the present leadership was reared 
and which reaches back over twenty-five years. 

It is this very tradition, so integral to the whole economic 
structure of Communist society, against whigh the Party 
leadership now resolutely opposes itself. The Szabad Nep 
editorial gives an excellent characterization of the tradi- 
tional bureaucratic contempt for an economy attuned to 
the desires and tastes of the masses. “Already,” it states, 
“such feudal [!] views are aired by certain leaders of heavy 
industry as: should we produce meat-mincing machines in 
addition to production-machinery?” It does not take great 
imagination to feel the contempt with which this question 
was asked, nor to sense the shame a Communist industrial- 
ist feels in speaking of “production-machinery” and “meat- 
mincing machines” in the same breath. The use of the 
term “feudal” is no doubt polemical, but not without con- 
crete meaning. The traditional Stalinist vision (so far as 
it can be understood in its cloud of ritualistic verbiage) 
of a caste of self-glorified managers and officials creating 
a new hierarchy over millions of impoverished and en- 
slaved serfs has a “fedual” quality about it. For men 
with such a vision, the prospect of reorienting even a por- 
tion of the economy to cater to the “vulgar tastes” of 





these same “serfs” must indeed be both difficult and dis- 
illusioning. 

Even more frightening to them is the fact that the New 
Course has placed the system in a position where its his- 
torical viability will be judged by its capacity to please 
these tastes. In permitting this situation to come about— 
by making promises for “abundance within two or three 
years’—the regime has relinquished an essential preroga- 
tive which had formerly been its exclusive property. It was 
its own judge and it measured its success in terms of its 
own abstract standards: “the achievement of socialism,” 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat,” “the stage of the 
People’s Democracy” and so forth. But the capacity to 
judge production of “meat-mincing machines,” and for 
that matter meat itself, is something an ordinary citizen 
possesses. This again brings Party leadership to its essen- 
tial dilemma: more abundant produce and more equitable 
distribution of it without at the same time granting a 
modicum of political freedom is impossible, and it is pre- 
cisely the latter that the leadership wishes to avoid.* How- 
ever, some measures have been taken in the relaxation of 
political controls to attempt to keep the New Course from 
being smashed between these clashing rocks. 


Party Relaxation 


One of the keynotes of this policy is the slight, but per- 
ceptible, relaxation of the whole Party-State apparatus.** 
This relaxation means a deceleration of the exhaustive 
efforts to “force” the economy in a rigid and predetermined 
direction, to “force” the growing discrepancy between heavy 
and light industry, between agriculture and industry, be- 


* Underlying this analysis is the assumption that economics and 
politics are inseparable, or more concretely, the belief that political 
and economic democracy go hand in hand in a modern industrial 
society. This is not merely a fourth of July slogan, but a fact which 
the history of the United States vigorously demonstrates. Soviet 
apologists in the West have frequently denied the connection be- 
tween political and economic democracy, suggesting that the Soviet 
Union has economic democracy despite the complete absence of 
political freedom. Those who suggest, as many have, that the New 
Course’ in the Soviet orbit can actually improve the economic 
well-being of the people without at the same time granting them 
political freedoms fall into the same fundamental error as the 
Soviet apologists. 


** The fact that the New Course is not merely an economic de- 
velopment is shown not only by a slowly changing political climate 
but by various cultural changes taking place in the USSR, which 
in time presumably will be copied in the Satellites. The Museum 
of Western Art in Moscow, closed since 1945 because it contained 
“decadent” French impressionist paintings, has been reopened. 
Musical programs of the Moscow orchestras again feature prom- 
inent twentieth century Western composers. An article by Khacha- 
turian, in the official Soviet organ Sovetskaya Muzyka, hints that 
the strong-arm tactics applied by Zhdanov in 1948 may be some- 
what modified. The October issue of Znamya carried an article 
by Ilya Ehrenberg, cultural “pace setter” for the Kremlin, sharply 
criticizing the rigidity and unimaginativeness of Soviet literature. 
Its style was in such contrast to previous criticisms that some modi- 
fications of the tight Party controls of literature may be expected. 
There is little likelihood that mere relaxation of the cultural ap- 
paratus—rather than complete overhaul—will produce a real art 
but there is some evidence to indicate an attempt is being made 
to breathe new life into the sterile culture of the Communist world. 











tween the rate of expansion and natural resources, between 
doctrinal “requirements” and economic realities, between 
quality and quantity. If the New Course is to be imple- 
mented, then the basic reason for anticipating relaxation is 
the necessity to create more flexible leadership at lower 
levels of the bureaucracy. The old course of super-indus- 
trialization had to be organized entirely from the center 
because it met little response, and could meet only little 
response, from the lower levels of society. Since there 
existed no pressing social need for the gigantic machinery 
outlined in the great Plans, the Communist regimes could 
not exploit spontaneous human needs and wishes. For the 
production of consumer goods, after all, arises from real 
demands, real interests among the masses, and therefore 
the masses, following their own desires, could participate 
only slightly in the fulfillment of these heavy industrial 
Plans.* 

This slight administrative atrophy should occur in the 
realm of industrial production too, if the promised shift 
from capital goods to consumer goods production is actually 
to be carried out. Here too there should be a greater reli- 
ance upon material incentives and less upon labor disci- 
pline, stakhanovism, labor competition, and the various ex- 
ploitation devices by which the State extracts more addi- 
tional labor than it actually pays out in wages.** Thus Sza- 
bad Nep, in a November 30 editorial commenting upon an 
alleged 15 percent increase in coal miners’ wages, observes 
that “today it is even more worthwhile to work . . . than 
ever before.” And then the editorial paints an unusual 
image for a paper which has traditionally plugged the 
production of machinery for the production of machinery, 
and the production of coal for the sake of coal. The miners, 
according to the Szabad Nep editorial, “will be able to see 
coal, which they have brought up to the light of day, in 
other forms—in rich displays, in soft wools and white 
lingerie.” The use of such a “bourgeois” image as “soft 
wools and white lingerie” in exhorting the miners to greater 
efforts—whether partly demagogic or not—reflects the new 
mood, the new effort to appeal to the workers on the level 
of things meaningful to them, not to their heroism, their 
willingness to sacrifice themselves for an abstract goal from 
which only their masters could actually benefit. 


* This is not to suggest that the Stalinist emphasis on heavy 
industrialization made no appeal to popular nationalism. 


** To what extent concessions to the working classes have been 
made is difficult to determine. In Hungary the labor code has been 
modified. Claims have been made that workers, especially coal 
miners, are getting increased wages. “Up until now,” Szabad Nep 
commented editorially on November 30, “‘progressive increase in 
wages was in effect only in case the norm was overfulfilled. From 
now on .. . where basic coal is produced, the norm is now 90 
percent . . . where non-basic coal is produced, after the fulfill- 
ment of 95 percent, progressive wages are in effect.”” The general 
increase in wages resulting from this procedural change will be, 
according to Szabad Nep, some 15 percent. Polish Premier Bierut, 
in his October 29 address, announced that price reductions would 
only be made with an increase in labor productivity. But ten days 
later, when a substantial increase could hardly have been recorded, 
a series of price reductions were announced. This is good evidence 
of increased demand for goods from below, and of an increased 
awareness that real concessions, not promises, had to be made 
without conditions. 


Managers and Markets 


There is a managerial side to this question, too. It is 
technically possible to plan super-industrialization—meas- 
ured in millions of tons of steel or coal, based upon vast 
outlays of capital, organized along dimensions of such 
magnitude that local conditions may be overlooked—from 
the center, especially when the steel, or coal, is going to be 
converted into units with an equal remoteness from every- 
day life, such as derricks, tanks, heavy machine tools, and 
so forth. But in producing for a mass market of consumers, 
a vast apparatus of communication with those for whom 
the goods are intended is absolutely necessary.* The in- 
credible sloppiness of the production and distribution of 
consumer goods which are being turned out in the Soviet 
orbit is so, partly because no such apparatus exists. The rea- 
sons for sloppiness are twofold: first, the fact that in- 
ferior personnel is assigned to light industries, with poor 
equipment and little government aid in general; second, 
the authoritarian system which makes one’s success de- 
pendent upon one’s relation to one’s superior, not one’s 
ability to satisfy customers, works on every level of the 
bureaucratic apparatus. Jf a retailer is judged successful 
by his capacity to please customers, then he becomes in- 
evitably bound to the tastes of those customers and can 
strengthen his position in the organization because of his 
relationship with those customers. Inevitably, the whole- 
saler, or his boss, begins to see his success in terms of the 
number of successful retailers he has working under him; 
and he too has a base in the masses, and is less completely 
dependent on his superiors. This works up the line into the 
ministries themselves, and an entire ministry finds itself 
bound to the people, in a kind of psychological-economic 
chain reaction, rather than to the government as a whole. 
Suc:: interdependence would create havoc in a totalitarian 
system and it is this the Communists would most avoid. 

Whether an effort will actually be made to alleviate 
these effects of authoritarianism on consumer goods econ- 
omy is not yet known, but the evidence thus far gathered 
suggests that nothing has been done. Jacob Berman, the 
Polish grey eminence, in his comment on the October 
theses, takes this point up briefly: 





“We must put on the market goods which the peasant 
is interested in purchasing. This is a very difficult task, 
not only from the point of view of the potentialities of 
production, but also from the point of view of our 
[trade] apparatus. Our apparatus very often, in practice, 
does not care for the needs and interests of the country- 
side. This apparatus often has bureaucratic concepts 
about priorities. .. .” 


Obviously, the “interests of the countryside” are given 
last priority because the members of the local trade ap- 
paratus are not dependent for their positions on the good 
will of the countryside but on the good will of their 


* There is, as many observers have pointed out, a connection 
between the fact that in the US there is both so much grass roots 
democracy and so many industry-fostered market researches. 








superiors who, naturally, have “priority.” Thus, also, 
Pravda complained that retailers and wholesalers are not 
rejecting poor quality goods sent them from manufacturers 
as they were instructed to do by Malenkov and Mikoyan. 
Retailers and wholesalers are much more frightened of 
creating bad relations with their suppliers than with their 
customers. Since the customers have no effectual means of 
registering their dissatisfaction—despite the letter of com- 
plaint to a local newspaper*—while the suppliers have 
many levels of power at their disposal, the retailers have 
little choice. 

In his August 8 speech, Malenkov asked that a study of 
consumer goods needs of the people be initiated. Appar- 
ently one had never before been made. In the USSR 
the mechanisms for computing public tastes, either po- 
litical or economic, are lacking. The State’s relationship 
to its people has always been the opposite one: to discover 
by which means the State’s wishes could be communicated 
to the people. But now, the State, conscious of this prob- 
lem, tries to organize an efficient method of determining 
mass needs and distributing the right goods to the right 
place at the right time. It must discover a technique for 
avoiding the customary plethora of bottlenecks, oversup- 
plies, undersupplies, carelessness and disregard which has 
marked the Communist distribution system—probably the 
world’s worst—throughout its history. But can this be done 
without granting to the lower levels of society a degree of 
independence and autonomy inconsistent with totalitarian- 
ism? 

Soviet Minister of Trade Mikoyan went even further 
than Malenkov in acknowledging both the inferiority of 
the Soviet distribution apparatus and the need for more 
efficient decentralization. He suggested in his October 
23 address that “capitalist trade . . . has some qualities 
that should be studied.” In an unheard of sentence, of 
whose implications Mikoyan probably was unaware, he 
completely repudiated Communist authoritarian planning, 
saying: “Owing to competition and the difficulties of at- 
tracting customers, they [the capitalists] have developed 
rather good methods of organizing trade.” [italics added] 


Flexible Leadership 


There is some evidence that New Course leaders are 
remotely conscious of the connection between decentraliza- 
tion of initiative and a successful consumer goods industry. 
In this sense, they are not far behind the Yugoslav Com- 
munists who, when they embarked on their New Course 


*In an authoritarian state even letters of complaint and “‘sug- 
gestion boxes” do not bear much fruit as a means of eliciting 
the sentiments of people at the lower levels because of the all- 
pervading fears bred by the system. For example, Scanteia 
(Bucharest) is critical about letters of complaint that go unan- 
swered, or are given “answers which did not always correspond to 
the truth.” Even more revealing, Scanteia points out that it was 
not uncommon actually to prosecute citizens ‘“‘who have sent letters 
of complaint to State and Party organs.” The newspaper condemns 
this “barbarous practice” but is powerless to alleviate the condi- 
tions which make it possible. 


some years ago, attempted to create semi-autonomous 
“Workers’ Councils” to diffuse economic initiative.* The 
November 13 Szabad Nep editorial cited previously also 
comments on this subject. “Our larger factories,” it 
says, “must initiate and advise what kinds of smaller or 
larger agricultural implements and consumer goods they 
can produce and how they can concentrate their free 
capacity, their surplus repair and maintenance shops, on 
this national task.” Thus the center asks for cooperation 
from below. It wants “advice” on when, where, and how, 
to start; it too finds the new tasks “psychologically new and 
strange,” and recognizes that if the problem in the past has 
been too much centralized planning, it cannot be eliminated 
simply by using orders from the center. Another Hun- 
garian editorial (Szabad Nep, December 1) is even more 
explicit on this point: 


“The success of the regrouping [of the national econ- 
omy] depends to a great extent on the work of the State 
organs, the Planning Office, and the Ministries. It would, 
however, be an irreparable mistake to expect all this 
from top officials.” [italics added] 


And on November 24, the same paper declared: 


“In our struggle we must adopt new methods. . . . We 
cannot expect the Party Central Committee or the Gov- 
ernment to think and act on our behalf. . . . The Party 
expects [the economic leaders] to take the decisions of the 
Party Central Committee into their hands, and to estab- 
lish what they are supposed to do in order to accomplish 
better work. . . .” [italics added] 


And in Romania, a Scanteia editorial of December 3, 
in demanding “regional decentralization of food supplies,” 
asked for a “struggle against the unhealthy tendency of 
expecting everything to be done at central headquarters.” 
Only the local councils, not the central headquarters, can 
accurately appraise the “technical economic possibilities” 
of consumer goods production in local industry. 

The difference between these appeals for initiative from 
below and the ad nauseam appeals for “criticism from be- 
low” heard so frequently in the past, lies in the fact that 
they are joined with apparently genuine appeals for the 


* A careful study of the “retreat” made by the Yugoslav Com- 
munists since 1951 may provide many insights into the future of 
the New Course in the Soviet orbit. Many of the basic causes and 
basic components of it are precisely those of the New Course in 
East Europe: an unbalanced economy, the loss of the dynamic 
drive from the Kremlin which had seemed to make the imbalance 
tenable and necessary. For the Yugoslav Communists Stalin ‘“‘died” 
in 1948, and this partly explains why the New Course there began 
earlier. An idea of the similarities can be obtained by reading 
some of the speeches when the course was inaugurated in Yugo- 
slavia and comparing them with the summer 1953 addresses of 
Nagy, Siroky, Malenkov, Gheorghiu-Dej, and company. At the 
Sixth Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party (November 2-7, 
1952), Tito said: “It is clear that the development of agriculture 
is lagging far behind that of our industry. This is not due to in- 
tentional neglect, but to objective reasoning. We had, first of all, 
to devote ourselves to the task of building a basic industry capable 
of delivering the tools for the mechanization of agriculture. This 
task will soon be completed. From now on our attention will turn 
to agriculture. .. .” 
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initiation of something new, as yet untried, and perhaps 
undiscovered, something, in short, the full consequences of 
which the Central Committee, the “top officials” them- 
selves, are not yet altogether conscious.* The December 1 
Szabad Nep editorial discusses the problem of instilling a 
sense of initiative in officials accustomed only to obedience 
to thoroughly laid-out plans. When the plans are suddenly 
altered, and a new course is outlined, for which specific 
directives are not immediately forthcoming, “difficulties” 
are encountered, the greatest of which is the sudden halting 
of all activity. “Those coming to a halt, the hesitaters,” 
can, however, be helped “if they see that the brave ones in 
front of them have already gotten over the difficulties.” 
“We need a more subtle and responsive leadership,” Cher- 
venkov said in his September 21 address, a leadership, in 
other words, which is more pragmatic, that can adapt to 
local conditions and unforeseen exigencies by taking initia- 
tive on its own. 


The degree to which the post-Stalin leadership is de- 
pending upon the active, and to some extent, voluntary 
support of the bureaucracy in the implementation of the 
New Course was indicated by Malenkov in his August 8 
address, when he suggested that the new program could be 
a success only if the regime gets cooperation from the offi- 
cialdom, an if regarding the future which Stalin, in his 
categorical affirmativeness, never permiteed expression.** 
Malenkov said: 

“Comrades: we are faced with very great tasks for the 


* The much-emphasized post-Stalin dogma of “collective leader- 
ship” is no idle doctrinal phrase. It is more, too, than a discrete 
way to describe the actual power stalemate among Kremlin leaders. 
When Pravda introduced the “principle” on April 16, it made 
clear that it was supposed to apply to the entire decision-making 
apparatus of the Party. In line with the need which the top 
leadership feels to broaden the scope of its own consultation with 
the lower ranks of the bureaucracy, it desires an even greater de- 
gree of consultation among lower Communist officials themselves. 
So concerned with this question are the leaders of the New Course 
that we find the Hungarian resolution of October 31 stating that 
the “principle of collective leadership” is not ‘a temporary task 
of a campaign character” but a “permanent method and law of 
. .. the Hungarian Workers’ Party.” 


** The full significance of Stalin’s death in the train of events 
last year has not as yet been assessed. One of the reasons for the 
failure to understand fully the meaning of Stalin’s demise has been 
the general reluctance to recognize the full breadth of the New 
Course and the tendency to evaluate it as a strictly economic 
policy, aimed at resolving a strictly economic crisis. In actual 
fact, the New Course dates from the period immediately follow- 
ing Stalin’s death: the Soviet and Romanian amnesties, the agree- 
ment to exchange wounded prisoners in Korea, the release of the 
Kremlin doctors, the sudden ending of the violent anti-Tito line 
and the toned down anti-foreignism in general. To appreciate the 
difference, one has only to compare present anti-West fulminations 
with the violent hate campaigns of last winter. 

The severe economic crisis which the New Course is designed to 
correct has existed for a long time in the area and certainly in the 
USSR since the 1930s. Probably it grew more serious with the 
increasing ossification of the bureaucracy and the attempted in- 
gestion of East Europe. But whatever the reason—and the exact 
relations have yet to be determined—the political situation was 
such throughout this period that the vast disproportions now caus- 
ing such difficulty did not make immediate reforms from above 
necessary until 1953, after Stalin died. This is not to say that the 
economic disproportions have not increased both in size and in- 
tensity, but to imply that perhaps Stalin’s power, both symbolically 
and politically, might have continued for some time to overcome 
the inherent contradictions in Communist society. 








development of agriculture. 
all our collective farmers and agricultural workers, all 


There is no doubt that, if 


our engineers and technicians .. . if all of us together 
with determination and perseverance apply ourselves to 
the common task . . . and if we do not spare for this our 
strength and means, then the task of producing . . . an 
abundance of food for the people and raw materials for 


our light industry will be successfully accomplished.” 
[italics added} 


This is a genuine appeal for cooperation not a demand 
for obedience. The application of terror may elicit obedi- 
ence, but not cooperation, and therefore it is interesting 
to observe the mildness of Hungarian Party boss Rakosi’s 
remedy for the “enemy’s” effort to take advantage of the 
shifts of the New Cause by “causing trouble, inciting to 
sabotage and kindling the feeling of dissatisfaction.” We 
must, he said on October 31, “counteract all such attempts 
of the enemy by expanding mass activities, improving agita- 
tion and educational work” {italics added]. Such a rela- 
tively innocuous response to enemy “sabotage” is indeed 
“strange and new.” 


Bureaucratic Inertia 


In the USSR itself there are unmistakable signs that the 
Kremlin is facing serious difficulties in orienting the Party 
and government bureaucracy in the new direction. In par- 
ticular, the Party has encountered obstacles in the way of 
its program of sending additional trained personnel to the 
kolkhozes, as part of the Khrushschev program for rapid 
improvement of the agricultural situation. After observing 
that in the past kolkhozes have been directed by “ever- 
changing, haphazardly-selected party activists’ of whom 
only 17 percent had a medium or higher education, Pravda 
brusquely commented: “An end will be put to this situa- 
tion.” But apparently it is not quite so simple. Other 
Pravda editorials have berated those technicians who, pre- 
ferring the delights of city life and the higher wages of the 
central bureaucracy, refuse to volunteer for service in the 
newly-emphasized kolkhozes and MTS (machine tractor 
stations). Pravda’s irritation with the inertia of the bu- 
reaucratic organs responsible was intense (October 11) : 

“Approximately one month has passed since the day 

when the decree of the Party Central Committee ple- 
nary session was published in the papers. Since that time 
it has been both possible and necessary to transfer a con- 
siderable number of specialists from the ministry into 
production work. But, oddly enough, only 17 people 
have been selected from the ministry’s vast apparatus to 
be sent to the MTS’s, and most of them have not yet 
reached their destination.” [italics added] 


The problem of the top-heavy agricultural apparatus 
probably plagues the Satellites as well as the USSR, as 
complaints in the Polish and Hungarian press indicate. 
“The present situation cannot be tolerated,” said Szabad 
Nep on December 13, “in which skilled and well-educated 
agricultural experts work in agriculture only in small num- 
bers, and the greater part is engaged with administrative 
work.” Similar bureaucratic inertia is being encountered 


in Poland where Berman said on October 29: “We could 
have . . . better results in the field of farm machinery pro- 
duction. Is it normal, for example, that of 6,000 engineers 
in the Ministry of Machine Industry, only 72 work in 
factories for agricultural machinery?” 

The struggle against the fast developing inertia of the 
Soviet bureaucratic apparatus has just begun. Despite 
Pravda’s assertion that service to the neglected and back- 
ward countryside is a “noble task” the inertia of the bu- 
reaucracy appears to be winning the struggle at this date 
and implementation of the New Course suffers as a result. 


Countryside Cadres 


Alongside complaints against the engineers are printed 
Pravda broadsides against officials in the retail and whole- 
sale apparatus who fail to criticize, as Anastas Mikoyan 
demanded they should in his October 23 address, factory 
directors manufacturing poor-quality goods. And it is also 
reported* that in response to Malenkov’s August appeal 
for higher quality goods, textile officials blamed the chem- 
ical industry for the inferior textiles, and chemical indus- 
try officials, in turn, accused the textile officials of having 
misused the dyes given them. 

Are the Kremlin leaders prepared to institute the drastic 
realignment of the entire financial and social structure, 
which so heavily emphasizes the great cities and great in- 
dustries, to make service in the countryside feasible for a 
skilled young technician? Are they prepared to relax the 
centralized, authoritarian economic structure sufficiently 
to permit retail and wholesale officials to criticize industrial 
leaders without fear of reprisal? 

The “strengthening of the Party cadres” in the Soviet 
MTS and the effort to expand the operations of the Polish 
Party in the villages has been interpreted as part of an 
effort to tighten the political atmosphere in the Soviet bloc. 
But this need not necessarily be true. The Party has al- 
ways had weak organizational ties with the villages, but 
this has been because the Party, which inclydes the best 
technicians and administrators, has emphasized heavy in- 
dustry and neglected the countryside. The manager of 
nearly every Polish industrial plant is a Communist yet, 
according to Hilary Minc, 43 percent of the villages are 
without any Communist cadres at all. This was the result, 
not only of political choice, but of economic necessity. 

Pravda (Moscow) now asks that a “patriotic” movement 
be initiated to gather volunteers for agricultural work 
among the “best progressive people” in enterprises and 
offices, people who were, prior to the New Course, too 
valuable to “be wasted” in villages. Thus, it may be that 
“strengthening of the Party organization in the villages” is 
only part of the program of increased national resource 
allocations for agriculture, not part of a general political 
tightening up. In fact, it is likely that the dispatch of Com- 
munists to the villages will have a decentralizing effect in 
the long run since it means a greater geographical and or- 
ganizational dispersion of Party ranks. 


* Harry Schwartz in the New York Times, November 19, 1953. 
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Material Incentives 


A slight relaxation in political atmosphere may be made 
possible by the economic loosening of the New Course. 
The Communist regimes hope to be able to rely, to a 
greater extent than hitherto, upon natural human incen- 
tives in achieving the partially revised goals, and to rely 
less upon the punitive and terrorizing work of the police. 
In short, if the New Course is actually maintained in prac- 
tice, and developed, the scope of the centrally planned ac- 
tivities of the economy should be reduced. This is definitely 
implied in the modus vivendi now in force between the 
State and the independent and collectivized peasants.* 
In raising a good harvest and in obtaining a marketable 
surplus, the State intends to rely on material incentives 
rather than on administrative pressure to a greater degree 
than it has before. This should mean, although it may not, 
a reduction in the importance of the administrative appa- 
ratus in general. 

The leadership that the Communists require is one that 
can walk the delicate tightrope between the “left devia- 
tion” of dislodging the kulak and the “right deviation” of 
placating him in order to increase production, a leadership 
that can play both a defensive and offensive game simul- 
taneously, but a leadership above all that can follow a 
general line without requiring specific directives and con- 
tinuous and immediate supervision. Because of its extreme 
ambiguity, the New Course strategy as outlined in Po- 
land, and to a lesser degree in Czechoslovakia, will in- 
evitably depend for its success on the creation of such a 
leadership, capable of determining which aspect of broad 
and often contradictory policy directives are to be applied 
in a particular local situation. As Berman himself states 
the ‘problem in Poland, the ambiguity contained in the new 
policy makes life “in these complicated class conditions” 
confusing. “We admit that this policy is difficult,” he said. 
“It is easier to flaunt ‘theories’ of either the right or the 
left” for an all-out retreat or offensive, than it is “to de- 
velop the collective farm movement and at the same time 
to develop small and medium farm production” [italics 
added]. 

Clearly the Polish and Czechoslovak Parties cannot fol- 
low such “complicated policies” without “subtlety” and 
“responsiveness” in their bureaucracy precisely because the 
policies are at one and the same time directed against 
kulaks and for the independent peasantry, have their basis 
at one and the same time in an acceptance of the peasantry 
as the primary basis of national agriculture and in the 
insistence that the collectivized sector be maintained and 
even expanded. Czechoslovak newspapers fulminate against 
kulaks for sabotaging the collection of potatoes on the one 
hand, and on the other Minister of Agriculture Jindrich 


* The collectivized peasants are mentioned because, although 
they have been favored over the independent peasants, they, too, 
have been exploited by the regime. With the exception of the 
collective farm management, which is quite well off, the income 
of collective farms is very small and therefore it was necessary to 
make concessions to them as well as to the independent farmers. 
Cf. Jacob Berman’s address. 
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Uher carefully explains that “it would harm our agricul- 
tural economy” if the valuable land which the kulaks oc- 
cupy is not fully utilized by them (Rude Pravo, November 
10, 1953). In one speech Bierut labels as “imperialist 
propaganda” the ideas that the “Socialist” economies have 
undergone a “basic change,” and then refers to the “new 
concern for the people” exhibited by the regime in the past 
few months. 


Ends and Means 


In his speech of October 31st Rakosi said that the New 
Course represented a “turning point in the methods of 
building Socialism.” Putting aside for a moment the refer- 
ence to that now functionally meaningless term, “Social- 
ism,” let us concentrate upon the far more important word, 
methods. The effort to create a more “planful” life, a 
more orderly one, to bring some peace and logic into 
a much-harassed social system—this is what is meant by 
the emphasis on methods. The new line is designed to 
stress, to a greater degree at least than before, the process, 
the means, not merely the ends, the goals—in short, to 
take some of the apocalyptic quality out of daily life. 

Thus, in most of the Iron Curtain nations, the four- 
five-six years plans, the fulfillment of which had been the 
cornerstone of all life, have for all intents and purposes 
been abandoned. In Czechoslovakia the de facto dissolu- 
tion of the Five Year Plan has been made de jure with the 
December 5 announcement that for two years, there will 
be only one year plans. And indeed, it is much easier 
to concentrate upon the process of living if one’s focus is 
one year away rather than five. In actual fact, the present 
goal for creating “abundance” is “two-to-three” years away, 
a goal deliberately kept vague in order to leave the other 
end open for further postponement if necessary. The 
vagueness, too, is an indication that Communist leadership 
does not want to be overly committed; they proceed more 
slowly, more cautiously, more pragmatically. The “transi- 
tion from Socialism to Communism” is still spoken of in 
the USSR, but the term “Communism” has been definitely 
subordinated, as the term “Socialism” in East Europe, to 
the much more immediately meaningful quest for “abun- 
dance,” for “increased living standards,” for something to 
live by day after day. 

The pragmatic emphasis can be detected in an article 
in the Party organ Kommunist in December condemning 
“mechanical, parrot-fashion learning” of standard texts 
which makes difficult understanding the “new conclusions 
and principles corresponding to new historical conditions.” 
The new line was immediately echoed in a Rude Pravo 
(Prague) editorial on December 8: 


“Harmful phenomena, such as dogmatism and scholas- 
ticism in Party training and parrot-like repetition of 
formulas learned by rote must be eradicated. Party 
propaganda must be freed from abstract language and 
the mania for quotation.” 


(The quotation is, of course, an almost exact replica of 
the Kommunist article and might be taken as a perfect 
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example of what both exhortations presumably wish to 
abolish.) What the Party needs, Rude Pravo continued, 
was not those who know formulas but those who have prac- 
tical knowledge: 


“Party officials at all levels are duty-bound to study 
the questions of Socialist industrialization and agricul- 
tural collectivization. They must improve more than 
hitherto their expert knowledge of industry, agriculture 
and culture.” 


And Bulgarian Communist, Georgi Traikov, in a Novem- 
ber 22 pre-election speech in Sofia, was contemptuous of 
quotation-peddlers. “The Government does not need re- 
vilers and mockers of individual farming. On the con- 
trary, we need sober and political-minded workers who 
know how to work properly among private farmers . . . 
to facilitate and assist their switching to the collective sys- 
tem.” 


Dreams and Satisfactions 


The new stress on stability rather than growth, means 
rather than ends, present satisfactions rather than future 
dreams, is translated into the dismal language of Stalinist 
theory in the dull, but significant article which appeared in 
Tarsadalmi Szemle last September by the Hungarian theo- 
retician Bela Fogarasi. His words should not be taken at 
their face value, but since they are new to the lexicon of 
Stalinist philosophy, they do indicate a trend: 


“We do not understand and employ the fundamental 
laws of Socialism properly if we permanently place the 
needs of society above the needs of the individual, if we 
look only at the final goal, and consider only the long- 
range perspective, if individuals do not experience over 
a drawn-out period of time that Socialist construction 
directly serves the better fulfillment of their personal 
needs.” [italics his] 


There follows a complex, and frequently self-contradictory 
discussion of the “relation of the end and means in the 
fundamental economic law of Socialism,” far more con- 
fused and pretentious than the most obscure of Stalin’s 
last writings. But there emerges from the morass of ver- 
biage one general idea, that the goal of “reaching So- 
cialism” is not the sum and essence of life, that, as he puts 
it, “the progressing, ceaseless development of production” 
is not “only valid from the point of view of the final end 
[‘Socialism’],” but must also be valid for human “satisfac- 
tion” as well. “We must constantly keep in mind,” he 
writes, “the fact that production—both means and end— 
is for man, for his needs.” In short, it is necessary for 
planners to consider very thoughtfully the “complicated, 
many-sided aspects of the relation of means to end.” In 
concrete terms, he explains: 


“The great masses of workers await not only the favor- 
able effect of the Five Year Plan, five or more years 
away ... but they want to enjoy the direct results of 
their work, and they measure the standard of living by 
the increasing satisfaction of needs.” 





In theory, he says, we have always known this to be true, 
but “in practice” we did not carry it out, or, as he puts it, 
“this theory did not sufficiently control the correlation of 
individual means and ends.” 


Quality and Control 


In line with the emphases on current satisfactions instead 
of future rewards the New Course has placed even heavier 
stress on the increase of quality, even at the cost of quantity, 
though they have not been so blunt as to suggest that the 
two might not always be consistent with one another. 
Hitherto the industrial bureaucracy had been carefully 
trained by the system—all Party exhortations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—to minimize the importance of 
quality. The prestige of the USSR rested partly upon its 
unquestioned capacity to multiply the quantity of goods 
produced every year. 

This emphasis was not merely a matter of choice, but the 
inevitable result of an authoritarian economic system which 
discouraged every kind of genuine criticism or control, 
from below, from those, in other words, who get, receive, 
or use, the goods produced above, those, that is, who were 
in the best position to judge the quality of finished work. 

“In the course of the past years,” admits the Szabad Nep 
editorial of November 13, “most of our enterprises gave 
little attention” to the problem of quality. 


“In that situation—the significant symptom of which 
had been the end-of-the-month and quarterly hurrah, 
the rush work—little attention had been paid to the 
question of whether machines had become worn out, or 
if important parts were missing, because all this made 
itself felt only later on. And the only important thing 
was to fulfill the plan now, and later on things would 
be settled somehow!” 


How superb a description of the entire Soviet-inspired 
forced-march Plan system! Once the grand facade of in- 
dustrial magnificence is torn away, it can never quite be 
restored. What that facade cost in terms of* inefficiency, 
waste, overlapping, red-tape, and unnecessary human exer- 
tion and destruction will never be known, but slowly the 
full story emerges from the lips of those very men who 
know it best. “The standard in the development of an 
industrial enterprise,” the editorial continues, “cannot be 
measured by the quantity of its output, because it is just 
as important to take into consideration the question of 
whether the machines are in good condition or not... .” 

This all sounds very good; but will the Hungarian Party 
create the kind of atmosphere in its economy that will 
encourage retailers to reject shoddy goods because the 
customers are strong enough, politically and economically, 
to refuse them? Will the Hungarian Party create an at- 
mosphere in which the foremen in a plant can tell the 
manager that his goods are shoddy without fear of re- 
prisal? And what of the Plan itself? Will the Govern- 
ment in actual practice compliment a plant manager for 
preserving the good condition of his equipment if it is 
achieved at the cost of quantitative plan fulfillment? The 


same Hungarian editorial, after all, correctly remarked 
that the chief reason that economic leaders disregarded 
quality in production was not that they failed to recog- 
nize its importance but that they accepted the regime’s 
own slogan “the plan must be fulfilled at any cost,” and 
as Szabad Nep ruefully concludes, “truly, it may be said 
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that they literally worked ‘at any cost’ ”. 


Perspectives 


To alter this situation an atmosphere must be created 
in which there are measures of industrial success other than 
plan fulfillment, in which the fear of underfulfillment of 
plan requirements is not so intense as to crowd out all 
other considerations, in which those who receive goods feel 
free to reject them or criticize those who produced them, 
in which local officials who understand local conditions 
better than top planners feel free to dispute portions of the 
Plan dealing with those conditions, in which, in short, men 
may work honestly, disagree honestly, forgive mistakes, 
learn to tolerate experimentation, local “deviations,” and 
non-conformity. 

In order to stimulate greater production by the peas- 
ants, Rakosi said, ““we must increase his sense of security.” 
Likewise, in order to improve the quality of production, 
to rationalize the distribution system, and to reduce the 
overwhelming inefficiency of the overlapping plans and 
authorities, a “sense of security” must be instilled in the 
entire industrial personnel, a type of “security” inconsist- 
ent with the suspicions, fears, and caprice automatically 
generated by the authoritarian economy. 

As many experts have pointed out, the Soviet economic 
system works at all only because a sufficient number of in- 
dustrial leaders are prepared to go outside the bounds of 
legality in the fulfillment of plans. Can the Communist 
regimes, by bringing normal and necessary economic activi- 
ties into the realm of the legally acceptable, thereby ease 
some of the great fear of assuming responsibility so char- 
acteristic of the Stalinist industrial order? Can the totali- 
tarian system retain the essential prerogatives of its abso- 
lutism and still exempt itself from the right which it ca- 
priciously exercises to prosecute the offenders? 

It is characteristic of the system constructed under 
Stalin’s aegis, and basic to its very nature, that its New 
Course should emanate from the very pinnacle of its vast 
hierarchy; or that, even if the initial momentum for the 
reforms originated in the immense dissatisfaction of the 
masses, that the reforms themselves should be decreed, with 
the force of law, from above, without the active partici- 
pation of any new social elements. There have been efforts 
to engage new groups, but the success these efforts have 
met has not been notable, and this is partly because the 
regime itself so quickly lapses into its authoritarian habits. 
In his speech Rakosi threatened punishment to those who 
fail to carry out new directives, and warned, in fact, against 
the failure of planners to conduct the New Course from 
above, lest “hostile ideologies” creep into it as it is imple- 
mented. Similarly the Romanian Party, after noting that 











the decision to raise wages and reduce prices had not been 
carried out by the responsible ministries, threatened “heavy 
punishment” if these decrees were not immediately en- 
forced. 


Gestures and Habits 


The habits bred in industrial management by Stalinist 
Five-Year-Plan psychology die hard. The new regimes 
recognize, for example, that a rapid upsurge in consumer 
goods production requires transmission of some authority 
to the lower levels of the hierarchy. But the lower levels 
themselves do not quite know what to do with it. They 
wait for a grand plan to completely revamp local condi- 
tions and do little themselves. As Szabad Nep (Budapest) 
commented December 11th, “Managers very often believe 
that workers can only be helped by large-scale new social 
institutions.” Therefore, instead of improving the condi- 
tions of those institutions that exist, they wait for orders 
from above for constructing new ones. But the leadership 
also knows that the problem is not merely one of cen- 
tral organization. “The great program can be realized 
only if in towns and villages, and especially in large plants, 
thousands and thousands of actions programs are initiated 
and programs are made in order to improve the work- 
ing and living conditions of our workers. . .” 

And, of course, even at the center old habits persist 
tenaciously in the belief that a dramatic gesture of good 
will toward the people will relieve the long-accumulated 
tensions. Under this heading must be placed the new 
“largest-in-the-world department store” being constructed 
in Moscow’s Red Square. No doubt it will relieve some 
shopping problems among the Moscow elite, but unless it 
is treated as a symbol for the construction of “thousands 
and thousands” of small, practical shops and service sta- 
tions across the entire country it remains an empty dema- 
gogic gesture. 

And threats too will, in the long run, defeat their own 
end, since the sine qua non of a successful New Course is a 
partial decentralization of control! How can decentraliza- 
tion be ordered, by decree, by force of law, by exhortation, 
from above? Stalin possessed the kind of power which 
might have made the enforcement of such a New Course 
from above possible; but precisely because he had such 
power he found a New Course undesirable and unnecessary 
in his lifetime. The new regimes partially recognize these 
things, and that is why, despite the above mentioned lapses 
into pre-New Course psychology, some efforts have been 
made toward decentralizing the apparatus, though they 
have been feeble indeed. 


Historical Viability 


Upon the preliminary evidence already available, some 
tentative conclusions may be drawn. First, the very nature 
of the Communist bureaucratic system poses enormous 
difficulties which no “enlightened” leadership can over- 
come, no matter how “genuine” its efforts. The New 
Course may lessen some of the tension but it cannot restore 





economic or political health to the Iron Curtain countries. 
Without the development of real initiative from below 
and without granting to consumers an autonomy that 
would have political weight and meaning, the New 
Course at best will solidify the present relationships. Sec- 
ondly, unless the Soviet bloc does make a success of the 
New Course, their promulgation of it has placed them in 
a much more vulnerable position than before. For one 
thing they have publicly acknowledged their failure to 
the people, and, what is more important, they have recog- 
nized as the test of their historical viability their capacity 
to produce material abundance for their people. The 
“high level of industrial production achieved in the last 
five years,” Szabad Nep stated, echoing similar state- 
ments by Siroky, Beirut, and Malenkov, is precisely what 
“enables us to develop agriculture so quickly.” The very 
existence of the vast new industrial apparatus, then, makes 
it all the more imperative that the Communists utilize it 
for the public good. Whereas the industrial base for eco- 
nomic plenty did not exist in pre-Communist days, it does 
in part today, and the people are conscious of this fact, 
and will frame their implicit, silent demands—of which the 
regime is already conscious—with this in mind. 

A Szabad Nep editorial of November 24 observed that 
the typical attitude of the people toward the New Course 
may be summarized in this way: 


“We approve what the Party wishes to do. Yet, its 
intentions must be realized at a greater rate of speed.” 


And the editorialist comments: “That is right. The workers 
listen very carefully to the voice of the Party, and they are 
eagerly awaiting results.” 

It is the very expectancy of the people for greater results 
and the leadership uncertainty that makes the Communist 
position that much more dangerous than it was before the 
New Course was initiated. The failure of the New Course 
can only raise to a higher pitch those tensions and hatreds 
which may, at some future time, spell the downfall of 
Communism in Eastern Europe. 

The “grand old man” of the Czechoslovak Party, Zdenek 
Nejedly, in his much-too-spontaneous radio broadcast of 
October 18th, gave expression to some of the confusion 
generated by these events: 


“Certainly everyone has lived through the past three 
months... in a peculiar kind of mood. Tension, expec- 
tation. Yes, we are expecting something. . . . We are 
waiting . . . there is no doubt that everywhere in the 
air we breathe there hangs a question mark.” 


Particularly striking was his contrast of today with the 
sturm und drang of the Stalin era: 


“Certainly we are not used to this from the previous 
stages. People are confused. For more than ten years 
we were driven as if by wind. . . . Now the pace has 
slowed, the situation has changed. It is mecessary to 
gain new strength and to think everything over.” 


Nejedly hastened to deny that “we don’t know what to do 
next, or how” but his every word betrayed the utter uncer- 





tainty which grips East European Communis*y in this 
“stage,” as the “ten year drive” draws to a es and 
leaves the party in a “peculiar kind of mood,” tense, ex- 
pectant, and confused. 


The Communist leaders are like climbers on the face of a 
great mountain slope who suddenly look down and, on see- 
ing how high and how precarious is their position, are seized 
with a panic they did not feel as they made their way quickly 


up the peak. Evidently, some “industrial leaders” and “left 
deviationists” refuse to look down, and Rakosi and others, 
who are conscious of the dangers, reprimand them for their 
blindness: “Every member of our Party must realize that 
a fundamental change has taken place in our economic 
policy and its line of direction” (Rakosi). In short, he 
cautions that they must pitch camp right there, or perhaps 
even climb down the slope to a safe ledge, and dig in for 
the night “to think everything over.” 


The Valves of Boredom 


s YET no full-blown New Course has been forthcoming for the captive artists 
A of the Soviet orbit. The Communist bureaucracy’s formulated rules for what 


artists must see and sing, paint and praise, remain rigid and unyielding. 
Recently, in Poland, poet Konstanty Galczynski found the courage to lash out against 
parrotting the song of “socialist significance” required by the critics and the Party, 
in a poem called Animals Look Down On Us. 


In the middle of the yard a rooster 
crowed: cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Big news, ladies and gentlemen, 

I had a phone call, horrible news: 

we aren’t fit 

we aren’t fit 

we aren’t fit 

for print. 

—How is that?—one little hen cackled. 
We aren’t fit for print? My goodness! 
—O yes, dear chicks, all our feathers 
are merely filthy aestheticism. 

So look at me—soon I shall change. 
And so indeed in just three hours 

he plucked all his feathers 

and walked like a skeleton. 

Egg production suffered from it 

but he only laughed madly 

and sang: now I am fit 

now I am fit 

for print. 

All the chickens followed the rooster’s lead 
and, according to the rules, 

one plucked out her eye, 

another her leg, another still a different part 
(for, you'll ask, why a leg? 

an awful confusion because of this leg, 


my dear friends—who knows? perhaps 

this leg is also an ornament). 

Deer, having learned about the case of the leg, 
knocked off their horns on an old oak tree 
which grew in the forest, 

for the sake of becoming fit. 

And the old oak tree, mimicking the deer, 
went rotten, just to stay in style. 

And a snowflake—o how lovely it is!— 
cried, shedding a tear: 

—Perhaps I too am aesthetic!— 

and melted. 

And then to the whole world’s joy, 

when the wind began to blow at midnight, 
from a nearby cemetery of bureaucrats 

the bureaucrats came out, 

for they alone went well with the landscape. 
They opened all the valves of boredom; 
even the gay stars were covered with their fog of boredom. 
And the world became dull and conceited, 
lonesome and unmoving .. . 

but from then on all has been fit 

all has‘ been fit 

all has been fit 

all has been fit 

for print. 


Nowa Kultura (Warsaw) , October 15, 1953 





Hungarian Roundtable 


Will the system of large private estates ever be 
restored again? 


What was the reaction to the East Berlin riots? 


e Do the people ever talk about a United Europe? 


e Are women more susceptible than men to Com- 
munist ideology? 


A vivid picture of life in Communist-dominated Hungary was projected by a conversation which took place last 
August in Munich between staff members of Radio Free Europe's Hungarian desk (represented by initials in the 
transcript) and four recent escapees from Hungary: Mrs. Hajdu-Nemeth, her oldest son, and two youths, Liptay, 
and Geyer. In an informal exchange of ideas, the refugees freely expressed their opinion of the prevailing mood 
and condition of the people in the homeland they had so recently left. Part of this conversation is quoted below. 


: Let me begin by asking you a question. One reads in 
the Communist press that the factories are producing 
more and more goods for the market. . . . Somebody 
must buy these goods. Who are the people who have 
purchasing money now at home? , 

Liptay: The privileged class has still got money. Besides, 
in families where both husband and wife are working 
and getting wages, there is some money to buy neces- 
sary goods in addition to food. 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: In the villages it is mainly the middle 
peasants who have money to spend. 

Geyer: The independent middle peasants, with ten-acre 
plots of land, are pretty much let alone by the regime. 
These people, after the villages were authorized to 
trade in the open market, were able to make some 
money. 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: The kulak, on the other hand, has to pay 
such heavy taxes that he must sell what he has bought 
previously, instead of buying new goods. 

K.: You have told us that there are three classes in the vil- 
lages: kulaks, middle peasants, and the very poor 
farmers who own two or three acres of land. Did the 
middle peasants ever help the kulak if the kulak 
could not, for instance, fulfill his delivery quota? Did 
they ever lend him money? 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: Of course they did. In the villages there 
is no hatred among the classes. Everybody helps as 
much as he can. Only the people with the briefcases 
are hated. [The Communist officials entrusted with 
the crop collection and similar tasks appear in the 
villages with a briefcase under their arms.] The people 
with the briefcases had better never come home again, 
because the people will scratch their eyes out. 


K.: Do the presidents of the local councils or other Com- 
munist functionaries ever help the farmers? 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: The people from the local council cannot 
help much, because they never come in person and 
they have nothing to do with collections. The collec- 
tion officials are sent in from some other district. This 
means that the Party secretary in the village, no mat- 
ter how decent he is, cannot make any move to help 
if he does not want his loyalty suspected. 

K.: The regime is constantly agitating against the kulaks. 
What effect does this have? 


Mrs. Hajdu-N.: Nobody pays any attention. 

D.: What is your opinion on this: can the system of large 
estates be restored again after liberation? 

All (emphatically): Such a thing can never happen in our 
country again! 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: I wouldn’t say that a State model farm of 
ten thousand acres should not exist again. That’s 
needed. But thirty thousand acres of land in the hands 
of one man, for heaven’s sake! The land remains in 
the farmers’ possession. 

M.: And what should happen to the big industries? What 
do the people say about that? 

Geyer: The small businesses must be turned back to pri- 
vate owners, but the big industries should remain 
nationalized. 

T.: Do the people ever talk about a United Europe? 

Geyer: They talk about it all the time. 

Liptay: Agreed. 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: People in our village say that we shall go 
to the Vienna market because it is nearer than Buda- 
pest. 





W.: Another question: has the Russian language been 
spread to a great extent in Hungary? 

Liptay: In general, learning the Russian language is man- 
datory. Every man in an important position knows 
very well that he can only keep his job if he “keeps 
pace with the times.” He learns the Russian language, 
and—well, he learns Leninism-Stalinism too. 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: This is not apparent in the villages. 


Liptay: On the Budapest streetcars there are two kinds of 
passengers to be seen: the manual workers, who sleep, 
and the others who read. But only academic subjects. 
Nobody reads the Communist literature. 


D.: I would like to ask you, is the number of Communist 
Party members higher than before 1948? 


Liptay: I think so. For one thing, there must have been 
a great many people who compromised themselves 
somehow and were forced to join the Party; and un- 
doubtedly the Communists have created many insti- 
tutions which are considered advantageous by every- 
body. For example, the nurseries. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that children are being educated in the Commu- 
nist spirit, but the nursery is nonetheless a great boon 
for parents who have to work. And besides the Com- 
munists, there are many kind-hearted and well-trained 
women engaged in taking care of the children in the 
nurseries. In my opinion, the parents feel, in most 
cases, that their children are in good hands. And for 
that they are unconditionally grateful. Also, the voca- 
tional school system seems to find favor with the 
parents. They pay nothing and their sons are taught 
a trade, and the burden is lifted from the parents’ 
shoulders. But Communist influence on the youth is 
very strong. At least, the Communists believe that it is 
strong. 

Hajdu-N.: The situation in the village is quite dif- 
ferent. They only select five or six boys from among 
the many. Then they send these children to the Peo- 
ple’s Colleges and to the apprentices’ hostel. 


Son: But after they have returned from the schools 
they laugh at the stuff they are taught in the colleges 
and in the apprentices’ hostel. 


M.: How many workers go to church in Budapest? 

Geyer: In our factory of 95 workers, about 55 to 60 men. 
Around 60 percent. I have heard that the situation in 
the other plants is the same. The majority of the 
workers are God-fearing, church-going people. 

K.: How many peasants’ sons were working in your plant? 

Geyer: Out of the 95 workers, 15 were farmers’ sons. 

K.: Did the village people stick together? 

Geyer: Yes, they did, but not only these people. Everybody 
—former tradesmen, craftsmen who were compelled to 
work in the factory—got on very well. 


Obviously the plant in which you worked had its own 
Party organization and Party secretary. Was he a zeal- 
ous Communist? 


Geyer: On the contrary. I had the impression that not 
even the Party secretaries were dedicated Communists; 
at least, not as a rule. Our Party secretary, for in- 
stance, informed us even about matters discussed at 
confidential Communist meetings. He always told us 
what new instructions he had received, after the meet- 
ing was over. 


Mrs. Hajdu-N.: I noticed in the village that the situation 
in this respect is even better. The president of the 
local council as well as the other Party functionaries 
only carry out orders nominally. The president of the 
council of our village told us that he complies only 
insofar as he must do so to stay out of trouble. 

D.: How great is the percentage of people who are seri- 
ously tainted with Communism in Hungary today? 
Liptay: I estimate the number of people who are impli- 

cated to some degree at about 25 percent. 


Geyer: But that does not mean at all that these are fully 
convinced Communists. 


Mrs. Hajdu-N.: According to my experience, in free elec- 
tions the votes for the Communist Party would not 
amount to even 10 percent. 

D.: In an interview with Attila Farkas, I read a very inter- 
esting statement. The Hungarian athlete said that in 
general women are more susceptible to Communist 
ideology than men. I would like to know what evi- 
dence there is of this. 

Liptay: There is no doubt that in Budapest, for instance, 
the women are more susceptible. I believe that this 
fact is a question of feminine nature. Women like it 
when they can feel important, but do not have to take 
the responsibility for their opinions. The Party does 
the thinking for them. 

Geyer: I noticed too that women were more willing to agi- 
tate for the Party than men. The number of women 
among the “people’s educators” is higher. Men, in 
general, were reluctant to accept Party assignments, 
they were always pleading the demands of their jobs, 
etc. 

From the interview with Attila Farkas it appeared that 
it is the Communists’ intention that the girls, with 
their greater enthusiasm, might perhaps influence the 
boys who tend to have more independent ideas. 
(addressing Geyer): In your factory, were there any 
former white-collar workers? I mean persons who had 
formerly had intellectual occupations? 


Geyer: No, not in our factory. There were former crafts- 
men who had worked independently before, and a few 
former policemen who were not taken over by the new 
regime police corps. These latter were, we knew, 
pretty dangerous people. They were likely to inform 
and denounce in order to make their living conditions 
easier. 


M.: What was the reaction of the workers to Imre Nagy’s 
speech? 


Geyer: After the speech we said to each other: well, now 





punishment will be less severe and Sunday work will 
come to an end. 


M.: Did you believe the promises? 


Geyer: We only believed that there would be some changes 
and that the concessions were the result of the strength- 
ening of the West. We knew that these concessions 
came from the Russians and we did not trust them. 
We did not expect that there would be any fundamen- 
tal changes. 


T.: What was the reaction to the East Berlin riots? 


Geyer: The events in East Berlin created a great sensation 
throughout the country. Now that the troops in North 
Korea were released, we thought that in East Berlin 
the very same thing would happen as in Korea. It is 
superfluous to say that this prospect gave us far-reach- 
ing hopes, because the events would have taken place 
so near us. What the people think now of the events I 
do not know, because I left Hungary shortly after the 
Berlin riots. 

M.: I would like to hear how the work competitions were 
actually run? 


Geyer: We were forced to take part, because nobody can 
live on the wages of eight hours’ work. But what the 
Communists say about working for “honor” and “dis- 
tinction” is nonsense. If they paid better basic wages, 
nobody in the country would compete. 

M.: Were the Stakhanovites good workers? 

Geyer: They make Stakhanovites of the people they con- 
sider reliable. It does not matter whether they are 
good workers or not. Everybody knows that they 
achieve the higher norms by trickery—by cheating, in 
a word. That was why everyone in our factory hated 
the three or four Stakhanovites. 


Please tell us, is it true that they drove you so hard 
by these work competitions that you physically could 
not have worked more even if they wished you to? 

Geyer: That’s true. They exploited the workers as much 

as possible. On the other hand, the worker protected 
himself too. I must frankly admit that, if we had had 
a better diet, we could have worked even harder than 
they expected us to. 
In your opinion what program would a political party 
have to offer today in order to succeed in a free, popu- 
lar election at home? Would it be something like this: 
one, we will raise the living standard; two, guarantee 
you such and such rights of freedom; and, three, safe- 
guard the national sovereignty? 

Liptay: The sequence is wrong. The problem of the liv- 
ing standard is not of prime importance; it is not the 
point of greatest appeal to the people. The individual 
freedoms are what we miss most. In my opinion the 
order of the points should be: first, freedom, especially 


individual liberty. Under the present regime the great- 
est privation is that one cannot say what he wishes. 
This complete lack of freedom has frayed the nerves of 
the people, has driven thezn ciose to insanity. That 
is why this freedom must stand in the first place 
and above everything else. In second place should 
figure, perhaps, the theme of the national ideal, al- 
though the people are more apathetic in this respect 
than they were before. The raising of the living stand- 
ard should take last place in the program. 


Geyer: I would say that the situation in the rural districts 
is somewhat different. I would not deny that the prob- 
lem of freedom is of primary interest, but along with 
this the raising of the living standard is just as impor- 
tant, at least for the peasants. [Those present who are 
of peasant origin agree unanimously with Geyer.] 

K.: Since collective farming has become so discredited 
under Communist administration, do you think there 
is any interest among the people in the idea of cooper- 
ative farming? 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: 1 do not think that the people, after their 
experience with the kolkhozes, believe in collective 
farming. 

Geyer: I am of another opinion. I believe that people 
would welcome the idea of cooperative farming on a 
voluntary basis, on the Danish pattern. The more sen- 
sible farmers know very well that the kolkhoz system 
has no relation to genuine cooperatives. 

K.: If the future State were built up on the principles of 
individual farming, then those kolkhoz members who 
prior to their joining the kolkhoz owned no land of 
their own might feel that an uncertain future lies be- 
fore them. Do you think that they too would vote 
for the liquidation of the kolkhozes? 

Mrs. Hajdu-N.: Everyone would vote for the dissolution 
of the kolkhozes. Even the farmhands remember that 
they had a far better life when they were just farm- 
hands. 

Geyer: But that does not mean that they would wish to 
have back their former status. Naturally they believe 
—and this would be the best solution-—that each of 
them would receive a piece of land which would as- 
sure a decent life for him and his family. I doubt that 
the landless kolkhoz members would demand the liqui- 
dation of the kolkhozes if such a guarantee were not 
given. 

P.: A question in connection with foreign affairs: who do 
the people believe won the war in Korea? 


Geyer: Nobody won the Korean war. We always used to 
say that Korea was nothing but an experimental the- 
ater of war where both parties tested their new 
weapons. ... 





Art for Politics’ Sake 


“It is completely intolerable that alongside the art of Socialist realism there co- 
exists among us tendencies represented by admirers of bourgeois decadent art who 
count as their spiritual teachers the French formalists Picasso and Matisse, cubists 


and artists of the formalist group . . 
in Russia.” 


. the Marxist-Leninist line . . . and we stand 
behind this line with the full authority of the 
Party.” On May 28, 1949, fifteen months after the Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia, Minister of Information and 
Enlightment Vaclav Kopecky made this statement at the 
9th Congress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 
In subsequent months, as Party spokesmen throughout the 
Soviet orbit made similar pronouncements, the Kremlin’s 
political philosophy of art for captive painters and sculp- 
tors was officially launched. 

From that time on, the entire spectrum of artistic en- 
deavor current in the non-Communist world was black- 
listed as “neutral,” “anti-realistic,’ “decadent.” State 
pressure was brought to bear on the captive artist, forcing 
him to cut the tap roots of his personal artistic vision, 
making him (on pain of losing his livelihood, his freedom, 
sometimes his life) transplant his creative efforts to the 
barren soil of ideological indoctrination. Party or gov- 
ernment institutions became the sole commissioners of paint- 
ing and sculpture; the Ministry of Culture and Art directed 
all exhibitions and galleries; the State controlled the artist’s 
union which in turn dictated who would create what, by 
when, and why. 


“W: establish as our principle in the sphere of art 


Style 


The commissars of culture even gave a name to the 
What: they called it “Socialist Realism.” The only 
question which they could not answer for the artist was 
How. The best they could do for him was outline a course 
in intellectual calisthenics. The artist, it was decreed at 
the 19th Soviet Party Congress held a year ago last October, 
should thoroughly absorb Marxist-Leninist theory; he 
should establish closer contact with “Socialist” life and 
make a constant study of its development; he should be 
guided by the Party and above all by the example of the 
Soviet Union; as a starting point he should reject all “bour- 


. who worked in the pre-revolutionary years 
Pravda, “To a Flowering of Soviet Painting!” August 11, 1947 


geois” influences; as a final point he should master 
“Socialist Realism.” 

Some artists willingly embraced art-for-politics’-sake, 
either through genuine conviction or for opportunistic rea- 
sons; the great majority gave it a reluctant try; a few 
rebelled, either actively or passively. But all, without ex- 
ception, were and still are confused about what “Socialist 
Realism” means—in positive artistic terms, in terms of a 
creative method. 


Art for Art’s Sake 


Szpilki (Warsaw), November 22, 1953 






















Official definitions of the phrase were vague, hortatory, 
ibstract to the point of being meaningless.* Left with 
lefinite orders to depict something called “revolutionary 
eality,” but with few clues as to how this feat was to be 
iccomplished, all captive artists have tried to avoid artistic 
esponsibility. Some have clung desperately to Lenin’s 
dictum that art “must unite the feelings and will of [the] 
masses and raise their spirits.” Assuming that the masses 
want their art simple, these painters have satisfied the un- 
defined demands of “Socialist Realism” by turning to a 
style that is almost photographic: sharp, distinct lines and 
clear geometrical patterns. This style is well illustrated in 
two of the accompanying photographs: Bela Grun’s “Con- 
struction of Dunapentele,” and Yozsef Maronyak’s “Por- 
trait of Comrade Rakosi.” 


Other artists, dutifully following “the Soviet example,” 
and trying to “show posterity the greatness of our times,” 
have relied on the elaborate, monumental style character- 
istic of much Soviet art. This style has been especially 
praised when it showed reconciliation with the new ideol- 
ogy, as, for example, in an oil painting of a Soviet general 
racing on his fiery white steed to fight against “oppression” ; 
or in a large group of Party leaders seated at a conference 
table and surrounded by lavish mahogany, velvet drapes, 
chandeliers, and busts of Lenin and Stalin. This same “‘clas- 
sic” style has been used in painting “the working masses,” 
in demonstration, or sitting at the feet of Lenin or Stalin. 

Still other artists are relieved of personal responsibility 
by being chosen to work on a “collective” painting, which 
is ordinarily a huge, elaborate canvas filled with masses of 
people, beneath which almost any style could hide. As 
many as eight artists worked on one Polish collective paint- 
ing entitled “May First Demonstrations of 1905,” which was 
criticized in Trybuna Ludu, January 3, 1953, for “lack of 
harmony between the individual figures and the mass.” The 
painting was accepted for exhibit, however, indicating that 
almost any style which is not abstract, impressionistic or 


*In a typically unsuccessful attempt to clarify, Literaturen 
Front (Sofia), April 5, 1952, called “Socialist-realist” art “. .. an 
expression of actuality in its revolutionary development in which 
history unites with the aim of the workers’ ideological reconstruc- 
tion and education in the spirit of Socialism. . . .” 


expressionistic will be received in the same way, so long as 
the theme is “Socialist” and the tone optimistic. 


Content 





Political theories on content are far more explicit than 
those on style, and therefore easier for the artist to follow. 
While the Communists reject all subject matter that is ab- 
stract or subjective, they endorse any theme, contem- 
porary or historical, which glorifies the Communist State 
or debases capitalist society. Acceptable themes break 
down into three general categories (which the artist can 
use either singly or in combination) : positive heroes, scenes 
of “Socialist” construction, and Communist leaders. The 
monumental canvas which embraces all three often receives 
the greatest critical praise. 








The Historical Theme 








Historical themes deal with the country’s struggle, under 
the leadership of the Communist Party, for liberation from 
capitalism. It may be a scene from May Day, events of the 
October Revolution, the day of the Communist coup and 
various related events, Nazi oppression, Red Army battles, 
and so on. While either the “dark” or the “bright” side of 
history may be depicted, it must always be interpreted in 
terms of the present and serve present ideological goals. 
Some well-received paintings using these themes are: 
































H. Piotrowiczowa: The Kosciuszko Uprising. A scene 
from the year 1794, when the Polish general Kosciuszko 






























































































Matyas Rakosi 





led an uprising against Russian occupation. The Com- 

munists claim the general was leading a “people's” re- 

bellion; in this painting the volunteer fighters carry 
scythes as their only weapons. 

T. Gleb: The Brotherly Help of AL to the Heroic 
Fighters of the Ghetto. Two AL men of a wartime Com- 
munist underground organization assist a man who has 
fallen; others lead Ghetto Poles into a truck for escape, 

A Nazi officer is being intimidated and searched by the 

AL (initials of the Communist wartime army) . 

The Soviet Army of Liberation. Called by the Sofia 
daily Narodna Mladej, June 10, 1952, “the greatest monu- 
ment in our country.” 

Forever With the Soviet Union, a scene from May Day, 
describing “the joyful excitement of welcoming the 
Soviet tanks and expressing a leading political idea—the 
gift of freedom for our national future.” 

J. Kosno: First of May 1928. At a workers’ demonstra- 
tion in a Czechoslovak coal mining district, police enter 
at left with guns. The defenseless though proud pro- 
letariat raise their clenched fists in protest. 

Dawn of the February Day. Czechoslovak artist Jan 
Cumpelik was awarded 50,000 koruny for this painting 
on the Communist coup. It shows a man on a hill, rifle 
in hand, standing guard; two others in the center read a 
secret order by candlelight. 

Other historical paintings show workers in demonstra- 
tion or rebellion against landowners; scenes from the 1936 
Spanish civil war; portraits of Nazi concentration camp 
victims; war-torn Warsaw in 1945; workers bidding fare- 
well to their families to join the “progressive” forces, and 
similar propaganda poster themes. 


The Two Camps 

The Communist “peace” and “anti-American” cam- 
paigns have to a large extent been carried into the fields 
of art and sculpture. Here we find such titles as “On 
Korean Land,” showing a “strong Korean” holding an 
American pilot and pointing out to him a child killed by 
“the imperialists”; “The Korean Partisans,” successful be- 
cause “it makes one realize that such a people cannot be 
defeated”; “The Throwing Into the Sea of American 
Weapons by French Dockworkers”; “The Army of Peace” ; 
“The Signing of the Peace Appeal”; and “Signatures for 
Peace,” expressing the impatience of the peasants in “wait- 
ing their turn to sign.” T. Lakomski’s “Against War” shows 
working women or housewives (all wearing identical black 
dresses with white aprons) standing in line to sign “peace 
petitions.” The room is empty and dark, with one crude 
table at which to write, and the gloom apparently broken 
for peaceful spectators by a picture of the Picasso peace 
dove in the background. Brightness and hope is also shown 
on the faces of the women who “love peace” and hate the 
“warmongers.” 

Paintings on the Korean War are very much like blunt 
propaganda posters, as is M. Majewski’s “Kozedo,” featur- 
ing in the foreground two North Koreans tied to stakes 
(one has his head hung as though dead, the other looking 
confidently up to the sky). Signs of a POW camp are in 
the distant background. “Korean Murder” shows a child 


bending over his dead mother. Anti-American paintings 
are also generally of the poster variety: simple, direct, ag- 
gressive in tone. “Ami Go Home” signs are displayed in 
many of them. One rather complicated Polish painting, 
“Meeting of Youth in West Berlin,” has abandoned the 
poster technique and resembles the highly detailed, photo- 
graphic style of much contemporary painting. Groups of 
Communist youth smilingly greet, across the demarcation 
line, a fighting bunch of West Berliners who wish to enter 
the East zone but are prohibited by a guard carrying a 
club. 

The August 1953 Third World Youth Festival in Bucha- 
rest was the subject of two new Romanian paintings: 
“Preparations for the Festival,” for which the artist won a 
special citation in “managing to express the indestructible 
unity of the working people,” and “The Third World 
Youth Festival,” called “daring in its complexity, original 
in its content and theme. The masterly force with which 
the artist expressed the ardent aspiration of youth from all 


ARTA DECADENTA 
In Franta, oricine crede cd este pictor, are 
= sd infiingeze gi sd conducd o gcoald de 
picturd. 


Title: Decadent Art. In France everybody thinks the artist has 
a right to originate and lead his own school of art. 


Caption:—*Maestro, I don’t know how to draw. Would you advise 
me to go to a school?” 


—*Oh, no. On the contrary, you can start your own.” 
Urzica (Bucharest), August, 1953 
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over the world for peaceful collaboration . . . and the un- 
shaken unity in their ranks.” (Contemporanul, August 7, 
1953). 

Hand-in-hand with the “struggle for peace” goes 
friendship for the USSR. Satellite artists have expressed 
this theme under such titles as “The Signing in the Presence 
of Stalin of the Friendship and Assistance Agreement with 
the USSR,” “The Romanian Delegation of Working Peas- 
ants in Moscow,” and “Stalin Among the Czechslovak 
Units of the Red Army in the Trenches.” 


Communist Leaders 


Lenin and Stalin take priority here,* and are invariably 
depicted in stock situations, the favorite being adulation: 
surrounded by a large gathering of workers whose faces are 
rapt with interest as the star figure delivers his words of 
wisdom. If shown alone, the artist will usually give Stalin 
or Lenin an even greater look of benevolence, intelligence 
and power. In the case of sculpture, the characteristic fea- 
ture of the work is often its monumental size; in the case 
of a painting, one can usually expect to see in the back- 
ground either signs of “Socialist” construction—farms, trac- 
tors, steel—or the flags and soldiers of battle. In every case, 
the factor of leadership is unmistakable. 

Other acceptable VIPs are representatives, either living 
or dead, of Soviet and East European culture, revolution- 
ary leaders, the new Communist Party leaders;** and So- 
viet war heroes. A group of artists in Brno, the former capi- 
tal of Moravia, have already finished three in a series of 
paintings on the late Czechoslovak Premier Gottwald’s birth- 
place and other aspects of his life. The fourteen painters 
are also doing an album of his youth. For his portrait of 
former Premier Matyas Rakosi (see page 41), Hun- 
garian artist Yozsef Maronyak won a State laureateship. 
“Klement Gottwald Studying the Book, State and Revolu- 
tion,’ “Antonin Zapotocky Received by Lenin,’ and 
“Stalin and Gottwald in Moscow” are three new exhibits 
at the Lenin Museum in Prague. 


Landscapes 


These are pictures of “our happy creative labor, pictures 
which speak of peace and our happy future and prosper- 
ity, realized through friendship with the USSR” (Litera- 





*In one Radio Tallinn broadcast, for example (October 11, 
1952), seven new monuments of Lenin and Stalin were reported 
either recently completed or under construction. A huge Stalin 
statue was erected in Budapest in December of 1951 to replace 
the Regnum Marianum Church demolished for the purpose. 
(Magyar Nemzet, February 21, 1952) Radio Budapest announced 
on January 6 of this year a competition limited to eight leading 
sculptors for the creation of a monument to Lenin. The judging 
commission, appointed by none less than the Council of Ministers, 
includes all top Party leaders. 


** These paintings can sometimes cause the Communists awk- 
ward situations. Hungarian Premier Rakosi’s ‘‘demotion,” after all 
the fuss about his portrait, is a case in point. Or in Romania, the 
Party must have been embarrassed when the portrait entitled 
“Welcome Ana” [Pauker] was hailed by Contemporanul, May 23, 
1952, as “sunny and full of optimism, with the joy reflected on 
the faces of the children and peasants showing clearly the close 
bonds existing between the Communist leaders and the people’”— 
and only three days later the former foreign minister was purged. 


turen Front, Sofia, April 24, 1952). New housing, con- 
struction sites, kolkhozes, blast furnaces, machines, trac- 
tors, bumper harvests on collective farms, new factories, 
dams—all these are proper settings for the depiction of 
Communist life. In these paintings, largely still lifes, back- 
ground landscape must be enriched with boundless acres 
of rich kolkhoz land or factories; or, as in Bela Grun’s 
“Construction at Dunapentele,’ the laboring men and 
women who make the construction possible. At the 
same time, landscape for landscape’s sake must be height- 
ened by signs of “Socialist” life and construction. The 
Bucharest paper Contemporanul (June 17, 1953) called 
landscape painting “a neutral zone in which some painters 
think they may find refuge from the tribulations of life,” 
and cited a painting by Stefan Barabas as “an example of 
the lack of understanding of the manner in which the con- 
nection between nature and man must be presented, be- 
cause under the trees of a forest, man is indicated merely 
by two color strains, as an afterthought.” The Bulgarian 
daily Narodna Mladej complained on December 2, 1952 
that over half the paintings submitted to Bulgaria’s 22nd 
General Art Exhibit were landscapes: 191 out of 349. 
The painting of landscape was justified in Creative Art 
(Prague), August 1952, only by virtue of its being “part of 
the things belonging to our life. Landscape painting shows 
the change in our relationship to nature; there is no longer 
the search for picturesque motives or impressionist incite- 
ment of the eye, but search for the true aspect, for the 
moral value there- More and more we find landscapes with 
some historic meaning or with a relation to present events.” 

“What connection do these [landscapes] have with the 
frantic rhythm of our lives?” Magyar Nemzet asked on May 
18, 1952. “The majority of them lack even the figure of 
a man... or if he happens to be there he only plays a 
secondary part in the picture... .” 

A good many Satellite artists, however, have received 
Jarty approval for their landscapes simply by cluttering 
them with “Socialist people” or “Socialist construction.” 
Here are some of the results: 


























































Artist Working at Factory Site 
on Portrait of Gottwald 





Eugeniusz Arct: Marszalkowska Residential District. 
Warsaw's only major housing project since the war, 
shown in all its grandeur and newness. Built in 1952, it 
follows the prescribed monumental Soviet architectural 
style, decorated with statues and other embellishments, 
and centered on a public square with fancy street 
lights. The scene is a busy one (streetcars and people), 
but the artist has cast a film of unreality and quietness 
over it all. 

Stanislaw Teisseyre: On the Farm. Cows dominate the 
foreground of this scene from a collective farm. Two 
working farmers, a horse, barns, trees and sky make up 
the remainder of this peaceful, orderly view of kolkhoz 
life. 

M. Kasprowicz: Reloading. Muscled, brawny workers 
quietly and efficiently “collectively” load lumber onto a 
barge. In the foreground the workers are featured; rel- 
egated to background position is the lumber and other 
equipment. 

R. Pomorski: A Mine. Although there are a half dozen 
people used in this painting, there is no sign of working 
activity in any of them. The mine itself is the predomi- 
nant factor in the painting. 

W. Zakrzewski: Harrowing. This is almost pure land- 
scape: grass, flowers, trees, sky, graced only (dead center) 
by a farmer plowing with two horses. 

S. Zoltowski: Harvest in the Cooperative State Farm. 
Three women, returning home after the harvest, walk 
cheerfully down a country road bordered with great 
shade trees. The tone is pastoral; the women’s faces 
show joy and health. “Socialist construction,” however, 
strikes a harsh note in a truck which follows the women, 
and the farm implements which they carry on their 
shoulders. 

J. Joniak: Landscape of Lutoslawice. A grotesque com- 
bination of cows, a peasant woman and telephone poles. 


The “Positive Hero” 


This category includes a host of formerly “exploited” 
peasants and workers whom Communism has elevated to 
new importance: Stakhanovites, collective farmers, miners, 
“liberated” working women, sportsmen, students, village 
activists, organized youth—all those groups which represent 
the new and important aspects of “Socialist” life. They 
will be shown either “on the job,” in the new collective 
village, or in portraits. In order to paint these subjects 
convincingly, the Party suggests that artists live and work 
among them. A Czechoslovak artist, Julie Berova, was 
praised in Svobodne Slovo (October 23, 1953) for her daily 
descents to the coalpits of the Zapotocky mine in Dubi, 
where she painted portraits of miners who had been deco- 
rated by the Order of the Republic. Berova is now work- 
ing on a large canvas in which the “unselfish help of Soviet 
miners to the miners of the Kladno basin” is depicted. 
Svobodne Slovo added that in the factory club where 
Berova’s paintings are exhibited, “all the miners admired 
her work and offered good criticisms of this artist of ours.” 

The December 1952 issue of Creative Art (Prague), in 
describing the visit of seven artists to the Klement Gott- 
wald Foundry, reported that they were “happy and grate- 
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Learning the Alphabet 


ful to the Party and the working class for the opportunity 
to take part in the construction of Socialism at this im- 
portant place, at the construction site called “The First 
Socialist Building Site.” The artists said they met scores 
of people at the site, with whom they “discussed and ex- 
plained” problems. These people were “interested in our 
work and in the technique adopted by us, and they even 
inquired about ideological and organizational questions 
about the history of art.” 

“We also found full understanding and ready help for 
our work,” the artists reported. “A fitter who worked 12 
to 16 hours a day came regularly and sat patiently as a 
model. The members of the youth league from the camp 
of ‘Young Builders of Socialism’ renounced their well- 
deserved rest period and came to sit for us.” The artists 
continued: 

“Friendships were established which will prevail even 
after we shall have left the construction site. The inter- 
est, the understanding and the help of our workers, their 
enormous working enthusiasm, and the knowledge that 
we are a part of building this new life, will lead us to 
continue learning from reality and from our great 
models, and thus to help, in accordance with the example 
of the Soviet artists who are working at their construc- 
tion sites of Communism, in the growth of our art on 
the road to Socialist realism.” 


One example of the “positive hero” theme is shown on 
this page: “Learning the Alphabet” (Communism claims 
to have gone a long way toward eradicating illiteracy). 
Others are H. Boehlke’s “Stakhanovite,” a strong, muscled 





production leader standing at the foot of a construction 
site smiling confidently as the construction progresses in the 
background. T. Kulisiewicz has given his painting of a 
miner the title of the model himself, who wears his work- 
ing clothes and carries equipment over his shoulder. “Hur- 
dle Jumping,” by A. Jurkiewicz, shows two young men 
with long, lean, strong legs in a competition. K. Moczkow- 
ki’s “Student,” a sculpture, depicts a poor girl poring over 
. book, something which Communism claims she could not 
lo in the “capitalist era.” Cow milker, factory worker, 
veasant, athlete—all these rank high in the “Socialist 
realist” painter’s lists of “hero” subjects. 


The Future 


To all of Communism’s demands for “Socialist Realism” 
the majority of Satellite artists continue to respond in ways 
that fall short of regime expectations. Many paintings, 
though passably drafted, lack depth and conviction; others 
show over-emphasis on style and form at the sacrifice 
of “Socialist” content—and vice versa. A number of artists, 
the regime complains, give an “optimistic portrayal of na- 
ture and man, which with a sickly sweet smirk tries to 
create the false impression that the building of Socialism 
is a poetic ramble under the flowering May trees. 
And at the other extreme, certain artists are guilty of 
“showing us a ruined world, a world in collapse, a nature 
that is ugly, poor and desolate.” 


Painters are also accused of renouncing classic artistic 
forms from which they could gain inspiration; still others 
allegedly hold “laissez faire attitudes under which banner 
anti-realist tendencies may flourish.” To all of these short- 
comings the Party gives the label “artistic misinterpre- 
tation,” while in fact they are Communist inconsistencies, 
stemming from their own lack of clear formulation as to 
what “Socialist Realism” is. From the artist’s point of view, 
there is considerable unreasonableness here, which the Party 
smooths over by saying: “It would be wrong to ignore the 
difficulties that this reorientation presents to artists who 
until recently held different views on art.” But, relying 
upon their favorite panacea, “Such art can be achieved if 
the directives of the Communist Party and the wise guid- 
ance of the Soviet Union is followed.” 

Since last October, there have been scattered but con- 
crete indications of a New Course for the arts (see foot- 
note **, page 28). It is still too early to say how 
thorough the conversion will be, when it will filter down to 
the captive countries, and what specific changes it will 
effect in the present concept of “Socialist Realism.” One 
thing, however, is certain: if the revised credo is designed 
merely to cure symptoms of creative sterility while ignoring 
the causes inherent in Communist ideology, captive artists 
will become even more puzzled and insecure than they 
are now, and less meaningfully productive. 


Now Hear This . . . 


E WILL work out a long-term operational and production program from 
which the specific quarterly plans for the various sections of the enterprise 
will be developed. The fulfillment of the plan and its control should be the 


concern of all. Therefore we will try to arouse the interest of every employee in this 
task so that each will contribute both advice and work.” 
These are the orders, not of a factory manager but of 
Drahos Zelensky, new director of the Prague National 
Theatre. From Literarni Noviny (Prague), October 31. 





Current Developments 


During late November and early December the Satellite 
New Course was further implemented through a variety of 
economic decrees: the Polish regime reduced consumer 
goods prices; the Hungarian Labor Code was amended and 
miners’ wages were raised; in Romania the wage system 
was revised and both real estate and income taxes were 
reduced. Other events, however, indicated that neither 
the captive peoples nor the Party rank-and-file had “suffi- 
ciently understood” what the Communist leadership was 
about—and, indeed, the leadership itself seemed ambival- 
ent about executing the New Course. Electioneering in 
Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria, and personnel shifts in 
Romania and Hungary emphasized the need to purge 
“alien elements” and condition the hierarchy to carry out 
its pledges to the doubting populations. At the same time, 
to discourage the masses from taking advantage of regime 
indecision, there were show trials put on in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary. 


Czechoslovakia 


The December 6 issue of Rude Pravo (Prague), swelled 
to twice its usual size, contained what amounts to a preview 
of next year’s major political events in Czechoslovakia. The 
forecast stemmed from proceedings that marked a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party held in 
Prague December 3-5. Two important speeches were made 
at this session, one by First Party Secretary Antonin No- 


votny, the other by Premier Viliam Siroky; in both in- 
stances the speakers revealed that a thorough program 
of Party-directed political consolidation will shortly be 
launched. Scheduled to take place in the coming year 
were: 1. Parliamentary elections; 2. the election of new 
National Committees (lower administrative bodies) for the 
first time since the end of the war; 3. the convocation of 
the Tenth Party Congress for June 11-13. Elections will 
also be held for lower-echelon Party committees and trade 
union shop committees. A clue shedding some light on the 
significance of this spurt in political activity was contained 
in Siroky’s disclosure that a hitherto unpublicized session 
of the Central Party Committee had taken place on Sep- 
tember 4. That meeting brought about, a few days later, 
both a Cabinet reorganization and the announcement of 
an economic New Course. 

The September 15 declaration outlining the aims of the 
New Course envisaged such high level changes in the 
tempo and direction of the economy as substantial reduc- 
tions in the volume of capital investment, a modification 
of agricultural policy and a new emphasis on the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. The effect of this declaration was 
to clear the ground for fresh economic building, but it 
failed to provide the political tools—a mobilization of the 
administrative organs down to the lowest level—with 
which to do the job. It is now clear that this aspect of the 
plan was also taken care of at the September 4 meeting. 
It was recognized that to implement the decisions, a smooth 





pipeline had to be installed to convey the new directions 
to efficient local organizations capable of enforcing them. 
In turn, this meant coping with immediate problems 
rather than toying with grandiose long-range projects. In 
the Party program as outlined by Siroky, no new Five Year 
Plan will immediately follow completion of the first Plan at 
the end of 1953. For the next two years more pragmatic 
annual plans will be drawn up. The elections mentioned 
above therefore aim at improving the quality of the person- 
nel in those organizations most intimately concerned with 
carrying out the new policies. In the agricultural sector, 
the District National Committees are the key groups at the 
lowest level; it is they who decide on quotas, credit, the 
distribution of seeds and fertilizers and other aspects of 
farm life. Similarly, the Local National Committees con- 
stitute the lowest link in the regulation of public services 
and in their direct impact on the general population. 

So far, however, the bureaucrats who have filled posts 
on District and Local National Committees have been con- 
spicuously inefficient in carrying out Government policy. 
Siroky admitted as much when, speaking of the role of Dis- 
trict National Committees in raising agricultural production, 
he said: “. . . we expect the election to strengthen particu- 


larly the District National Committees, thus enabling them 
to fulfill the great tasks that will confront them in the 
field of economic and cultural development. The election 
will also purge the bureaucratic and alien elements who 
have gained a foothold in organs of local adminstration.” 

An indication of the scale of the campaign to be waged 


can be derived from Siroky’s order that every community 
assemble propaganda material showing “how its inhabi- 
tants lived under capitalism.” This catalogue of alleged 
pre-war suffering is to include statistics on capitalist un- 
employment, undernourishment, peasant indebtedness and 
lack of social, cultural and sanitary facilities. By way of 
contrast, propaganda will be drummed up to paint an 
angelic picture of the Communist Paradise which, it will 
be stressed, is filled with new schools, recreational centers, 
tractors stations and new industrial plants. 


Deviation Admitted 


Particular attention will also be paid to strengthening 
the “ideological firmness” of the Party membership. First 
Party Secretary Novotny, devoting the greater part of his 
speech to this phase of the campaign, pointed out that: 
“In building socialism we necessarily encounter influences 
of bourgeois ideologies in the minds of some people, and 
these cause shortcomings in our efforts. The most frequent 
and dangerous forms [that these false ideologies take] in 
our country are bourgeois nationalism, Social-Democratism, 
Masarykism and religious obscurantism. One of the im- 
portant tasks of increased ideological Party activity is the 
fight against Masarykism, against the ideology of pseudo- 
democracy and pseudo-humanism.” To carry out this part 
of the program Novotny made the novel suggestion that in- 
fusing some life into the propaganda show might help: 
“The radio people must endeavor to eliminate the dryness 
and run-of-the-mill character of broadcasts. . . . Special 


attention must be given to programs for villages and, in 
general, reaction to listeners’ wishes. . . .” 

Both Novotny and Siroky were quick to explain, how- 
ever, that “diversionist views will not be tolerated and 
that the New Course must be seen in its correct light.” 
As Siroky put it: “Disserninators of alien ideologies . . . 
explain the targets of future economic policy, as laid at the 
last meeting of the Central Committee, as a retreat from 
the Marxist-Leninist principles of Socialist Building. . . . 
It is necessary to explain the meaning of our policy in the 
present period to show that it creatively furthers Marxist- 
Leninist theory.” 


Old "Justice" 


Despite the alleged clemency characteristic of the New 
Course in the Soviet orbit, recent months have witnessed 
no abatement of police terror. Show trials continue to be 
staged against “espionage agents and diversionist groups” 
and are redolent with the same anti-West themes and 
forced confessions typical of the full-fledged Stalinist era. 
One of these trials took place on November 28-29 before the 
Prague Supreme Court. Ten defendants, accused of high 
treason and espionage, were prosecuted by the Military 
Collegium under the new procedure which deprived them 
of the right to make any formal appeal of their sentences. 

The main defendant was Dr. Zenahlik, a physician, 
charged with working for French Intelligence “and in this 
capacity realizing the plans of American espionage aimed 
at preparations for launching a new World War. With 
financial assistance from the fund approved by the US... 
for subversive activities against the USSR and the People’s 
Democracies, he had built a network of collaborators with 
whose help he obtained military, political and economic 
information. This activity began in the spring of 1951.” 

The trial was conducted with an eye to demonstrating 
the inimical “class character” of the defendants and the 
“vicious activities of the West, which allied with the Vati- 
can, is bent on reviving Nazism.” A prominent role in the 
trial was played by a “wealthy farmer and his son” so that 
“kulak criminality” could be amply described. Another 
defendant played the part of the inevitable “former mem- 
ber of the Hitlerite SS troops.” At the present time, when 
the German question is high on the list of Communist 
propaganda, this role has assumed especial importance. A 
third defendant—who was not present in court due to his 
escape to the West—was a priest called Bunat who natur- 
ally was accused of being a Vatican agent. It was said 
that he had maintained contacts with French Intelligence, 
undoubtedly through the aid of French clerics. Linked 
with him was another “Church servant” called Schwarz 
who “had misused his position” as an official of a District 
National Committee for espionage purposes. He served as 
an example of the trouble to be expected from unsatisfac- 
tory elements in the administrative apparatus which in 
recent weeks has been severely criticized for inefficiency. 
Also’ playing prominent roles in the show trial were an 
Army officer and a former member of the gendarmes 
in the “pre-Munich Masaryk Republic.” This description 





provided opportunities to continue the slanderous cam- 
paign against Thomas Masaryk which has been featured 
throughout the press in past months. 

On the second day of the two-day trial, the defendants 
took the stand to make public confessions of all the crimes 
they were accused of by the prosecutor on the previous day. 
Dr. Zenahlik was quoted as saying: “My attitude towards 
the people’s democratic regime was openly hostile 
which led me so far as to work against my own country. 

. I established contacts with the Vatican agent, priest 
Bunat, whom I helped across the border so that he could 
continue his treacherous activity in the manner of Zenkl, 
Lettrich, Peroutka, Majer and others [political exiles].” 
One of the two women defendants confessed: “Our anti- 
state activity was aimed at disturbing the general situation 
in Czechoslovakia. What we wanted was the return of 
capitalism and the return of our farms to our ownership.” 
And the former Army officer admitted that he “had as- 
sumed the Nazis would be victorious in the present 
struggle.” 

Similarly, the conclusion of the trial presented in clearest 
terms the leading themes of the current anti-West cam- 
paign: time and again the names of exiled Czechoslovak 
political leaders resounded in the courtroom, with greatest 
emphasis placed on their “alliance with the German re- 
vengers, Adenauer, pardoned Nazi generals,” etc. At the 
same time, “American imperialist warmongers” were vehe- 
mently denounced and Radio Free Europe came in for its 
share of abuse. Zenahlik and the Army officer were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment and the other eight defendants 
were given sentences ranging from 10 to 25 years. The 
trial demonstrated that there has been no letup in Commu- 
nist tyranny and that in the political field the Communists 
have changed neither their tactics nor their goals. 


Trouble with Youth 


The unsatisfactory work of the Czechoslovak Youth 
League continues to be one of the regime’s sore spots. In 
recent weeks complaints about the League have been fea- 
tured in the press and numerous efforts ate being made 
to remedy matters. Difficulties began in the fall of 1951, 
when the League Chairman, Zdenek Hejzlar was “un- 
masked as a Slanskyite.” At the eighth session of the 
League’s Central Committee in August 1952, a formal 
liquidation of the “Hejzlar gang” was carried out, followed 
by a similar purge in the Slovak branch in November. 
Throughout 1953, criticisms of the League indicated that 
the organization was seriously failing in its tasks. For in- 
stance, in January 1953 the newspaper Smena (Bratislava) 
complained that members of League groups in high schools 
were not following Stalin’s directive: study in order to 
build. Smena declared that League members do not set 
an example to other students and that they themselves fail 
courses. 

On February 12, Rude Pravo accused League members 
of neglecting to do their share in agriculture, trade union 
organizations and work councils, and on April 28, Mlada 
Fronta (Prague) complained that not enough young 
people become League members. The newspaper said that 


too many young people are still removed from its influence. 

Similar complaints were voiced throughout the summer 
and early fall. At the Tenth Congress of the Slovak Com- 
munist Party in June, one of the speakers censured Party 
officials for underestimating the League’s importance and 
for failing to give it proper leadership “in the critical period 
of the currency reform.” Many young people, the speaker 
said, were still imbued with religious prejudices and bour- 
geois ideology. 

In July, Rude Pravo attacked conditions in centers of 
young workers, “who take the many benefits they receive 
for granted.” The blame for this was placed on the League 
in which “remnants of the style of work applied by Hejzlar 
and his followers are still rampant.” 

By November it appeared that the situation had become 
critical. This was indicated by reports at the eleventh 
plenary session of the League Central Committee, Novem- 
ber 10-11. The main address was delivered by a new com- 
rade, M. Vecker, who was appointed First Secretary of the 
League. Vecker reiterated many of the criticisms made in 
the past. He said that young people were not fulfilling the 
role expected of them and that an unhealthy attitude was 
manifested by poor morals, lack of work discipline and dis- 
respect for “Socialist ownership.” Speaking of the “per- 
nicious influence” of Western broadcasts and bourgeois 
ideology, Vecker said: 

“It would be an unforgivable mistake if we thought 
that the influence of the old capitalist society could not 
affect that part of the younger generation which. . . 
has grown up in a people’s democratic state and has not 
been familiar with capitalism. The contrary is true. 
They are particularly susceptible to various harmful 
influences. . . . Sometimes those parents who are un- 
friendly towards the people’s democracy exert a harmful 


influence on their children and by their animosity de- 
prave their characters.” 


League officials were bitterly attacked for their attitude 
and their work methods. Vecker declared that some of 
them did not even know the League’s mission—“education 
of youth in the Socialist spirit, in devotion and love for 
the people’s democratic motherland, and in a class con- 
scious relationship towards work and Socialist ownership.” 
Vecker also warned League officials that they must not 
mechanically apply Party methods without taking into ac- 
count the problems peculiar to work with youth. He was 
careful to point out, however, that “only supported by the 
Party and with its help shall we be able to eliminate short- 
comings .. . and overcome obstacles.” 

Vecker also stressed the need to constantly recruit new 
members and to educate cadres of officials. He told League 
organizations to pay special attention to young people who 
were neglecting their work, and he said that new organiza- 
tions must be set up in the countryside and that the 
League’s ideological work must be improved. 

The regime’s failure is perhaps best illustrated by an 
article in Mlada Fronta, November 26, which reminded 
League recruiting officers: 


“Every Czechoslovak citizen between 14 and 26 years 
of age who agrees with the program of the League .. . 





and takes the membership vow may become a member. 
Not only a ‘specially selected’ group of youth, fully ac- 
quainted with Marxism-Leninism—but every boy and 
girl who wishes the Republic well may become a mem- 
ber. . . . The only people we do not admit . . . are 
declared enemies of the revolutionary achievements of 
the Czech and Slovak working people, and morally de- 
praved young people.” 


This attitude is clearly indulgent compared with past re- 
quirements. However, it is probable that the new direc- 
tives will not greatly tempt young people outside the 
League. That difficulties persist was indicated by Nova 
Svoboda (Ostrava), November 26, which revealed that 
one month after the official opening of the League’s po- 
litical schooling only 43.5 percent of the study circles had 
been established and about 45 percent of the students en- 
rolled had not turned up. 


Poland 


In recent weeks the Polish regime has staged three show 
trials connected with the current campaign for fulfillment 
of agricultural deliveries to the State. In all three, kulak 
“criminality” was stressed, indicating that the government 
is wielding the big stick against so-called rich farmers. 

On November 18, Radio Warsaw announced that a group 
of kulaks, accused of sabotage, arson and terrorizing peas- 
ants who wanted to fulfill their deliveries, had been tried 
in Poznan. The main defendant was sentenced to death 
and four others were sent to prison for periods ranging 
from 3 to 10 years. 

On November 19, Radio Warsaw announced the trial of 
five officials in the Ciechanow (Warsaw Province) grain 
purchasing department. The defendants were accused of 
permitting kulaks to evade all or part of their grain and 
livestock deliveries. It was claimed that they had taken 
bribes for which they issued certificates stating that the 
kulaks concerned had met their quotas. 
ranged from 7 to 12 years in prison. 

Still another trial was held on November 30 in Miechow. 
Two men were accused of “attempting to undermine a 
productive cooperative” by setting fire to a barn in which 
fertilizers had been stored. Both the accused were sentenced 
to ten years in prison. 


The sentences 


"‘Neo-Nazi Spies" 


The Polish government also staged two trials of “spies 
and saboteurs” in recent weeks. On October 26, the Polish 
Press Agency announced a trial of “subversive agents” be- 
fore the Olsztyn Military District Court. The accused were 
charged with spreading hostile anti-Polish propaganda, of 
terrorizing the people in Warmia and Mazury (formerly in 
East Prussia), and of engaging in espionage activities for 
a West Berlin intelligence center. This activity was allegedly 
conducted under the influence of the “Bonn Neo-Nazis.” 

According to the regime press, two defendants, Joachim 
Schaak and Helmut Sadowski, were reared in the Nazi 
“Jung Volk” and had started their “illegal activity” im- 
mediately after the war. “Hoping for the speedy outbreak 


of a third World War, they stored firearms, and later om 
organized groups to listen to broadcasts of the Neo-Nazi 
RIAS radio in West Germany, which is spreading anti- 
Polish propaganda directed against our Recovered Terri- 
tories.” Schaak and Sadowski were also accused of organiz- 
ing subversive groups of former young Nazis to intimidate 
the local population and to spread “anti-peace propa- 
ganda.” The group was declared guilty of robbery and 
terrorism, and of maintaining contacts with Adenauer’s 
government and an US intelligence officer called “Kon- 
rad.” The court sentenced Schaak to death and Sadowski 
and another defendant to 15 and 12 years imprisonment. 

It should be pointed out that the regime’s purpose in 
claiming that the group established contacts with American 
intelligence was to demonstrate that the US government is 
opposed to Poland’s retention of the Western Territories. 
Another aim was to prove that the US is supporting Neo- 
Nazis. Similar propaganda has been issued constantly in 
the past few months and is an integral part of the Polish 
anti-West campaign. 

Another trial dedicated to the same propaganda was 
held in Szczecin on December 3. Three defendants were 
accused of carrying out espionage for Adenauer’s govern- 
ment in the Western Territories and along the coast. Ac- 
cording to Radio Warsaw, the accused belong to a “new 
Hitlerite Intelligence which is obviously getting American 
support and protection but at the same time is dreaming of 
independence. The moment that it becomes strong enough 
it will throw off the yoke of US occupation and become 
America’s partner.”. The Szczecin center was allegedly 
part of an espionage network directed by General Gehlen, 
“former chief of Nazi Intelligence in the USSR.” The chief 
defendant, Landvoigt, was described as a member of the 
German Social Democratic Party who had been recruited 
for espionage work by German agents allegedly in contact 
with members of the Polish government in exile. Land- 
voigt’s “espionage center” was also accused of maintaining 
contacts with Radio Free Europe. On December 7, the 
court sentenced Landvoigt and a second defendant to 
death, while the third was given life imprisonment. 


"U.S. Policy in Germany" 


On the same day the Polish government also launched 
another attack against US policy in West Germany. In an 
effort to drive a wedge between the US and her European 
allies and to prevent French ratification of the European 
Defense Community, Foreign Minister Stanislaw Skrze- 
szewski dispatched a note to France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Denmark and Norway, warning them 
about the resurgence of Hitlerism. The 2,000 word note 
denounced the alleged revival of Nazism in West Germany 
and declared that the German problem can be solved only 
by a Big Five conference as proposed by the USSR. 
Blaming the US for all international difficulties, the For- 
eign Minister wrote: 

“Over eight years have passed since the end of the 
military operation . . . against Hitlerite Germany, but 
peace in Europe has not been stabilized. Not only has 





a peace treaty with Germany not yet been concluded, 
but for several years new elements have been threaten- 
ing the peace won at so high a price. This is due to US 
support of the revival ef German imperialism. Aggres- 
sive circles, aiming at world domination, intend to 
transform West Germany into an arsenal [in order to 
achieve the subjugation of Europe]. 

“This is the real background of the division of Ger- 
many, . . . of the speedy rebirth of German imperialism 
and its expansionist aims, of the separatist treaties of 
Bonn and the treaty on the European Defense Com- 
munity designed to reconstruct the Wehrmacht as the 
dominant military force in Europe.” 


The Polish government also tried to appeal to West 
European purse strings by stressing that remilitarization 
and the restriction of East-West trade, “thrust upon Europe 
by the US,” has already had disastrous effects: 


“State expenditures on armaments are increasing at a 
rapid rate. This must lead to a greater burdening of the 
people as well as to an increase in the economic prob- 
lems of all the states concerned. . . . The policy of dis- 
crimination in international trade has shown itself to be 
false, fruitless and highly detrimental to the develop- 
ment of international trade and cooperation. This 
policy has not only failed to foster the economic ad- 
vancement of those countries which have applied it 
under US pressure, but is hampering the free exchange 
of goods . . . and has contributed to strengthening ex- 
isting difficulties.” 


Similar notes were despatched to the US and Britain. 


The Church 


In connection with its anti-Catholic campaign, the Polish 
Government has severely restricted the activities of the 
Lublin Catholic University—the only private academic 
school in the country. According to a November 22 article 
in Tygodnik Powszechy (Warsaw), written by the Rector 
of the University, the faculty of law and social and eco- 
nomic studies has been liquidated during the past year and 
the number of students decreased by 1,986 as compared 
with the 1952 enrollment. Further, only two of the four 
faculties of the University are entitled to grant masters and 
doctors degrees. As regards the other faculties, “the prob- 
lem is being considered by the Ministry. There is no doubt 
that our active attitude and participation in the realization 
of State tasks will positively influence that decision.” It 
was also revealed that the University’s graduates had diffi- 
culties finding jobs. In this connection it was stated that 
the “University’s more active participation in solving the 
basic problems of our nation will undoubtedly contribute 
much to the solution of this problem.” In other words, if 
the University adopts a positive pro-regime attitude its lib- 
erties will not be curtailed. 


Price Reduction 


On November 14, the Polish Home Service announced 
that the retail prices of certain foodstuffs, industrial goods, 
the prices of meals, and certain services had been reduced. 
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quotas ahead of schedule. As recorded in Trybuna Wol 
nosci (Warsaw), October 16, the outcome of the story i 
that the peasant woman was punished instead of rewarde( 
for her attempts to obey the State bureaucracy. 


December 1952 


Peasant woman: I have promised myself that in Januay 
I'll deliver all the livestock I owe. 


Chairman: That’s very nice of you. The notices abo 
the specific amounts . . . required have not been sent ou 
But I shall inform you now... . 

of livestock. 


January 1953 


ery was 7 kg. above the compulsory quota. 


February 1953 


I received a notice . . . to deliver 57 kg. of livestock. Ho 
is that? I delivered that amount in January. 


do it. And that’s that. 


Several days later 


of you to make me deliver twice what I’m only supposed tt 
deliver once. 


deliveries. 


Some time later 


Peasant Woman: I’ve returned again because I received 
the following letter: “In connection with the case of A. 


It declared that “this will result in savings of some 4.5 
billion zlotys a year for the working people.” Following are 
the list of some of the more important items reduced, per- 
centage of reduction in parenthesis: white bread (12%), 
confectionaries (10%), sugar (average 13.5%), processed 
fruit (average 15%), salt herring and fresh water fish 
(5%), fresh cod (10%), game (10%), tea (5%), soap 
(10%), ordinary kitchen soap (15%), hard coal (10%), 
clothing (from 10 to 15%), handkerchiefs (30%), agricul- 
tural machinery (40%), rakes and cultivators (10%), 
tiles (15%), cement (10%), furniture (10 to 15%), res- 

























. we, the District People’s Council at Krosno, have de- 
Aded to fine citizen A.S. 250 zloty for failing to deliver 57 
p. of livestock.” 







epresentative: What evidence can you produce, citizen, 
hat you have fulfilled your obligation? 

#-asant Woman: I have a receipt for it. 

epresentative: Why is it so damaged? 

sasant Woman: Because I’ve shown it so many times, 
ded and unfolded it. 

epresentative: That is true. This receipt is proof that 
pu, citizen, fulfilled your compulsory delivery of livestock. 
| right, the fine will be rescinded. Treat your receipt 
ore carefully in the future. 


























casant Woman: I received a letter to deliver 7 kg. of live- 
ock. It appears that 50 kg. of livestock were counted for 
)7 kgpmpulsory delivery and 7 kg. for over the compulsory. I 
delivgve brought an application asking that you count the 7 kg. 
hich I delivered as a compulsory delivery. I am prepared 
pay the community cooperative the difference between 
e price for a compulsory delivery and a free market 
» Me#livery. 
Hoy 




















pme time later 





ceivefasant Woman: My application was refused. I have a 
1 musw application requesting permission to deliver 7 kg. of 
yestock—not at once—but by July 15. I assure you I shall 
liver it then. 















ot jushly 2, 1953 
sed ti 











asant Woman: I have come because I was subpoenaed 

the District People’s Council. I assume it is in connec- 

bn with the 7 kg. of livestock. I should like to add that I 

ulsorfy not receive an answer to my last application about 
bstponing the delivery date to July 15. 


| mus 













e Sentence: Fine A.S. for her obstinate attitude towards 
mpulsory deliveries. Order A.S. to buy some livestock 
: the hoof and to deliver it to the purchasing place. 


ceived 


of A. 



























4.5 |[taurant dishes (5 to 10%). 
are Although approximately two thousand items were re- 
per- duced, the following important foods were not on the list: 
%), |milk, meat, rye bread, eggs, flour, butter, lard, and other 
sed fats and oils. Since these unreduced items make up a 
fish [considerable portion of the consumer marketbasket, the 
soap }November price reduction will probably amount to no more 
%), than a five percent rise in real income for the Polish people 
icul- }—barely a fractional gain compared to the losses they 
1%), [sustained in January 1953, when prices were increased 
res- considerably. 








Romania 


The creeping reorganization of the Romanian govern- 
ment has continued in the past month with the reshuffling 
of assistant ministers. Those who appear to have lost their 
posts (the changes have not been made public officially 
but are apparent from lists of officials attending government 
functions) are Assistant Ministers of Agriculture Constan- 
tin Ene, Mircea Gogioiu, George Florescu and Constantin 
Topor. Two other probable victims are Assistant Ministers 
of Forestry Ludovic Negrea and Aurel Ungur. The new 
Assistant Ministers of Agriculture are former Minister of 
Agriculture Constantin Prisnea, Nicolae Stefan, Nicolae 
Giosan, Gheorghe Christali, Constantin Popescu and M. 
Stancu. In addition, Mihail Rosianu, Stan Arsene and 
Pavel Tugui were appointed the new Assistant Ministers 
of Culture. 


Another change revealed indirectly in the press was the 
appointment of Lieutenant-General Alexandru Draghici as 
Minister of Interior. Draghici was formerly Minister of Se- 
curity and it is not certain whether or not he still holds 
this post. More changes in government personnel are ex- 
pected in the near future, when it will perhaps be easier to 
glean a trend from the new lineup. At present it is difficult 
to speculate on the meaning of the changes although it is 
clear that the regime is attempting to tighten its organi- 
zation. 


Wage System Revised 


The Romanian Home Service announced on November 
21, 1953 that the RPR Council of Ministers had revised 
the country’s wage system. This report stated that the 
new regulation was being put into effect ‘on the basis of 
the decision adopted by the enlarged plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Romanian Workers Party of August 
19 and 20, 1953—and with a view to eliminating short 
comings, as well as to reducing production costs—and as 
a result, to raising the standard of living of workers, engi- 
neers, technicians, and white collar employees.” The broad- 
cast said that the existing wage system, which was anti- 
quated and had failed to contribute to increasing workers’ 
earnings, was being improved in order to stimulate the 
productivity of labor. 


Some of the more important provisions of this decree 
stipulate that: 


1. The wages of first category (lowest-class) workers, 
employed on a fixed salary basis are to be paid according 
to the economic importance of the particular branch of 
industry in which they work. (For example, a first cate- 
gory worker employed in a textile factory will be paid 
less than one employed in a foundry). 


2. Workers employed under the piece-work system will 
be granted wages 10 to 15 percent higher than those per- 
forming similar functions, and having equal norms, but 
being paid on a fixed salary basis. 





3. All workers are to receive an eight to ten percent 
salary increment, when .ngaged in tasks that are harmful 
to their health, in work at furnaces, or work under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. 


4. In certain branches of industry, workers who fulfill 
their technical norms will receive piece-work payments at 
a 10 to 15 percent higher rate than workers who fail to 
fulfill their norms. 


5. The wage rates of the same category of worker in 
different branches of industry cannot vary more than 15 
percent. A first-category foundry worker, for example, can- 
not be paid more than [5 percent higher than a first cate- 
gory textile worker. However, the regulation does stipulate 
that the wage rate of the same category of worker may 
vary as much as 25 percent because of the geographical 
location of the plant or factory. In other words, a first- 
category worker employed in Bucharest textile plant might 
be paid 25 percent more than one employed in a textile 
factory in Arad. 


6. The wages paid a worker from the first-category to 
the highest category may be differentiated according to the 
branch of industry in which he is employed, the importance 
of that branch in relation to the overall economy, the 
qualifications of the worker, and the working conditions 
under which he is required to labor. On the whole, 
throughout all branches of industry the salary of the high- 
est category of worker in a particular industry may not 
be more than 2.5 times that of a lowest category worker. 


7. The progressive piece-work and premium system will 
continue to be applied where technical norms are used 
and where feasible. 


8. To stimulate the workers, new and improved rules for 
personal premiums will be introduced. Existing qualifica- 
tion indices will be improved within six months after the 
application of the improved wage system, and will take 
into account the technical development of each enterprise 
separately. The new qualification indices are to be estab- 
lished by the ministries jointly with the Central Committee 
of the trade unions, and will be examined by the state 
planning commission and the Ministry of Finance. They 
are then to be put into application, subject to the authori- 
zation of the Central Committee of trade unions and on 
the order of the respective minister. 


9. The present wage system of administrative personnel, 
engineers, technicians, office employees, and service per- 
sonnel is to be revised to include 15 wage categories. In 
addition, separate wage schedules will be set up according 
to the function of the employee. Increments to be granted 
to employees under this new system are to be “readjusted 
according to their economic justification.” 


10. The improvement of the wage system will start with 
workers employed in the food processing industry, textile 
industry, and medical personnel, and will spread gradually 
to all branches of the national economy and culture. 


11. Simultaneously with their proposals concerning wage 


schedule improvements the respective ministries are to sub- 
mit suggestions for higher productivity and for the cutting 
of production costs, based on the full utilization of the 
working day, and on the introduction of mechanical de- 
vices. 


According to the broadcast, the principal shortcomings 
that these new provisions were designed to correct, were: 
(a) the shifting of workers from one enterprise to another 
(by allowing for greater possibilities for wage increases 
within plants); (b) the lack of difference between the 
wages paid workers employed on a fixed wage rate basis 
and those paid under the piece-work system (to be “reme- 
died” through the introduction of the second provision 
listed above); (c) the failure to provide increased wage 
rates for employees in “dangerous and arduous tasks,” to 
be “corrected” (by the implementation of point three listed 


above). 


The overall purpose of the wage plan revision is to 
“stimulate the extension of the piece-work system.” More 
specifically, the new regulations are meant to: (a) increase 
output through increased productivity of labor; (b) elimi- 
nate bureaucratic waste through economy in personnel; 
(c) generally lower production costs through the applica-f 
tion of economy measures. At the root of the new system 
is the fact that piece-work lends itself to a tighter control 
of individual output than does work performed on a fixed 
salary basis. Thus the regime will now be in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate the amount produced by a worker in any 
given time period. As for the workers, they will now find 
themselves in a more competitive situation; their “incen- 
tive” will be to outdo each other in order to earn more 
money. It is interesting to note that this speed-up, by being 
applied first to workers in such consumer goods industries 
as food and textile, is closely tied in with the New Course 
objective of raising the general standard of living by in- 
creasing productivity in this hitherto neglected sector of the 
economy. 


Income Tax Reductions 


On November 27, 1953 the Romanian Home Service 
announced that the Presidium of the Grand National 
Assembly had issued Decree No. 490, “providing for the 
reduction of taxes on salaries earned by workers, tech 
nicians, engineers, office workers, and incomes of men o 
letters, art and science.” The principle provisions of the 
decree are as follows: 

1. Assessment rates have been reduced so that the maxi 
mum rate leviable, formerly 35 percent, will now be 16 
percent. The maximum rate of 16 percent will be applied 
only to that part of the salary exceeding 1,000 Jei. 

2. On salaries or parts of salaries up to 1,000 lei, th 
rate of taxation will be set on a sliding scale, proportionat 
to the amount taxable. For example, the monthly tax o 
600 lei will now be 39 lei instead of 55.25 lei, while the 
monthly tax on 800 lei will now be 65 lei instead of 92.25; 


3. The average tax reduction will be 30 percent. For 4 








400 lei salary, the reduction will amount to 27.4 percent, 
while for 1,000 and 1,100 lei the percentage of reduction 
will amount to 21.2 and 31.2 percent respectively. 

4. The minimum taxable sum, 200 lei, will apply to 
scholarship students as well as to workers. 


5. The tax reductions for workers will be effective as of 





















































ere: — November 1953, while that for men of letters, art and 
ther science will become effective on January 1, 1954. 
“he Upon the announcement of the decree, the regime de- 
"hel clared that this tax reduction “constitutes another stimulus 
asst for an increase of labor productivity, expansion of the 
™ME-F »iece-work system, and an increase in the production of 
sion consumer goods for the working people.” The regime no 
va8°F doubt hopes to encourage greater effort on the part of the 
OF vorker by offering additional incentives to increase his 
isted wroductivity. This new decree is particularly designed “to 
do away with the tendency to level wages existing in the 
is tof former wage assessment,” through the introduction of a 
More# progressive scale of taxation. Although the regime states 
reas¢# that it is aimed at the worker, high party functionaries, the 
limi-— only ones in Romania capable of earning salaries in the 
nnel;} upper income levels, will benefit most under its provisions. 
lica- 
stem 
ntrolf, Pharmaceutical Price Reductions 
fixed The November 11, 1953 Scanteia (Bucharest) reported 
Posi} that the Council of Ministers of the Romanian Peoples Re- 
1 any} public had decreed a reduction in the price of approxi- 
’ find mately 30 percent on medicines, vaccines, medicinal plants 
neen-} and teas, and X-ray films. These prices were to become 
more} cffective on November 15, 1953. Among the more im- 
being portant items reduced (percentage of reduction in paren- 
a thesis) were the following: crystalized penicillin (52%), 
oursey streptomycin (19%), vitamin B1 (45%), chloral and glu- 
oy ee conic calcium (30%), foliculin (45%), insulin (30%), 
of the} uiphamids (34%), and phenacods (45%). 
Real Estate Tax Reduction 
2.5 On November 28 Munca (Bucharest) announced a new 
ervice’ clecree providing for a 25 percent tax reduction on revenue 
tional] derived from real estate belonging to workers, civil 
or the servants, writers, scientists, artists, kolkhoz members, and 
tech pensioners. A 20 percent reduction in taxes was decreed 
nen ©+ for persons in all other categories. The same decree stipu- 
of th jated that new buildings were to be exempted from income 
taxes for the first five years after completion. 
maxi 
be 14 Home Building 
ipplied 
During the past month, the Romanian government has 
lei, the announced several new decrees designed to facilitate the 
tionatq construction of dwellings. The first decree, made public 
tax orf on November 10 over Radio Bucharest, provided for the 
ile the granting of guaranteed long-term home loans to kolkhoz 
92.25] members. Until now, only sovkhoz and MTS employees 
For 4 cnjoyed this benefit. The chief provisions of the decree 





were: 








1. Loans of 18,000 to 24,000 lei, repayable in 20 years, 
may be granted for the building of one or two room houses. 


2. Plenary meetings of the kolkhozes are empowered 
with the authority to recommend to the district agricul- 
tural department those persons entitled to loans. 


3. Prospective home builders may, if necessary, also be 
granted free building sites. 


On December 3, Scanteia (Bucharest) announced a sec- 
ond decree aimed at encouraging home building. This new 
law was designed not only to aid in the construction of 
private homes, but also to facilitate the construction of 
apartment houses on a cooperative basis. Unlike the No- 
vember pronouncement, this decree covered many different 
categories of persons. It stated that individual credits for 
home building would be granted to: workers, technicians, 
government employees, kolkhoz members who do not own 
houses, teachers, doctors, and members of the country health 
service staff. It was emphasized that credits would be 
granted in the following order of priority: (a) to stakhano- 
vites who hold decorations and to university laureates; 
(b) to production leaders, innovators and inventors; (c) to 
those persons who do not own their own homes and live 
provisionally in the houses of other persons, or to those who 
live outside their work locality; (d) to those who live in 
dilapidated houses; (e) to those with large families and 
insufficient living space. 


Following are the principal provisions of this decree: 


1. Maximum credits to be granted individuals are: (a) 
35,000 lei for cooperative apartment blocks; (b) 25,000 lez 
for individual houses, either detached or grouped in urban 
areas; (c) 18,000 lei for dwellings being constructed in 
the countryside. 


2. Borrowers are required to make a personal contribu- 
tion of at least 10 percent of the total value of the build- 
ing. This contribution may consist of labor, materials or 
cash. 


3. Contracted loans on dwellings in the country are to 
extend from 10 to 15 years, while those in urban areas are 
to run from 15 to 20 years. 


4. Credits are to be granted at an annual interest rate 
of one percent, to be calculated from the date of comple- 
tion of the building, as provided in the contract. The 
first installment towards repayment, plus interest due, will 
be payable one year after the completion of the building. 


5. New buildings constructed under the conditions of 
this decision are to be exempt from property taxation for 
10 years, in the case of those homes built in the country- 
side, and for 15 years for those built in urban areas. 


6. For those who receive credits, the executive com- 
mittees of the people’s councils will grant, on a perpetual 
lease basis, the necessary sites for the construction of these 
private dwellings. 


Other provisions dealt with the construction and supply 
of building equipment and material. The announcement 


declared that this decree “will augment the construction 
of dwellings considerably- because interest rates were sub- 
stantially lowered, while the conditions for contracting 
loans are more advantageous.” The regulation previously 
in effect only allowed for a 15,000 Jei loan ceiling, for a 
period of eight to ten years, at an interest of 1.5 percent. 


Hungary 


Recent events in Hungary reveal that Matyas Rakosi 
and his colleagues still retain their former power despite 
indications last June that new men would be placed in the 
foreground of Hungarian affairs to carry out the New 
Course. On October 31, the Communist press openly re- 
ferred to Rakosi as First Secretary of the Party’s Central 
Committee; previous to this he had been mentioned only 
as one of the three Central Committee secretaries. On the 
same date Antal Apro, a close associate of Rakosi, was 
made a member of the Political Committee, as was Mihaly 
Farkas on August 16. And on November 25 Apro was ap- 
pointed Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
Immediately following the events of last June, Farkas and 
Apro, who had both held high posts in the Party and gov- 
ernment, disappeared from the limelight. 

It is interesting to note that the Communists who have 
now been reinstated are primarily known as organizers and 
not theoreticians. Jozef Revai, formerly chief Party ideolo- 
gist, and a so-called orthodox Communist, has been men- 
tioned only infrequently in the press of recent months. 
Since July 1953, he has been Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium, a minor post in a “people’s democracy.” It appears 
from this that while the Communists are able to sacrifice 
their theoreticians to the New Course, they must retain 
their “men of action.” 


Labor Code Amendment 


On November 29 Szabad Nep (Budapest) announced 
that in the course of its recent session the Presidium of 
the People’s Republic had passed a decree modifying 
some features of the Labor Code. The main provisions 
of the decree and their expected effects are as follows: 


1. The practice of piling up work at the end of each 
month to meet set norms is to be discontinued. Implied 
in this regulation is the admission that, through misman- 
agement, lack of organization and sporadic shortages of 
materials, workers have had to seesaw regularly from 
periods of forced idleness to periods of forced overwork. 
Since pressure to fulfill norms remains unchanged, and 
since the underlying technical causes of pressure-work 
have not been removed, it is unlikely that “shock work” 
methods will be eliminated as a result of this edict. 

2. Overtime, which in the past was compensated for 
by the granting of free time, will henceforth have to be 
paid for. 

3. The employment of pregnant women in jobs harm- 
ful to their health is prohibited. The wording of this 


measure is indicative of the callous disregard for the 
worker’s safety and well-being prevalent up to this time: 
“From the fourth month of her pregnancy to the sixth 
month of lactation the woman worker may not be given 
night duty, nor may she be assigned to heavy or overtime 
work.” 


4. Workers will be allowed to give notice if: (a) the) 
are entitled to disability pension or accident allowance; 
(b) their spouse has been transferred to another place of 
work. Permission for either spouse to rejoin the other 
may be interpreted as a slight concession, since hitherto 
it had been the managers’ privilege to turn down such 
requests. The disability clause, however, does not sub- 
stantially alter past regulations. Under section 30 of the 
Labor Code, the right to give notice was restricted tc 
retirement for old age and to temporary leave to attend 
required study courses. The new amendment is still re- 
strictive in that it denies the vast majority of workers the 
right to select jobs in accordance with their personal 
preferences. 


5. Workers will no longer be transferred without being 
given prior information on conditions to be faced in their 
new jobs. This does not mean that workers will then be 
free to reject unsatisfactory offers. “If for some reason 
the worker considers the transfer to be to his disadvan- 
tage, and should the company’s mediation committee dis- 
agree with him, he may appeal the decision either through 
the shop committee or on his own.” 


In actual practice, the worker has to accept the new 
job first and appeal later. The chances of his regaining 
the lost job after lengthy court proceedings are slim in- 
deed. 


6. “If, six months after his transfer, the worker is still 
unable to find adequate living quarters, he may request to 
be transferred back to his former job, or he may simply 
quit. . . .” Current housing conditions in Hungary make 
it improbable that the worker who returns to his old job 
after an absence of six months will be able to resume 
residence in his former quarters. One purpose of this 
ruling may actually be to prod plant managers into im- 
proving workers’ accommodations. 


7. Fines and disciplinary penalties for minor offenses 
are abolished; instead, measures with an “educational in- 
fluence” are to be encouraged. The exact nature of these 
pedagogical influences has not been revealed; it can be 
foreseen, however, that the plant hierarchy, while invok- 
ing broad educational tenets, will continue to maintain 
stern discipline in the classroom. 


8. Managers who violate workers’ rights will be pun- 
ished, particularly if they dismiss employees without justi- 
fiable cause, disregard rules governing overtime, or violate 
labor laws designed to protect workers. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the heavy hand of Communist “justice” 
will touch the vast majority of plant managers, most of 
whom are either Party members or Party sympathizers. 
Judging from past experience, managers will not be dis- 





couraged in applying any method deemed necessary to 
fulfill production quotas—that is, as long as they are suc- 
cessful. A few scapegoats will doubtless be punished with 
a lot of fanfare from time to time in an attempt to “prove” 
to the workers that the written law is being meticulously 
enforced. 

It is not to be expected that the workers will find much 
to hope for in the new amendments. Paper “guarantees” 
elevating workers to the rank of lords in the Communist 
realm have not brought relief in the past; the latest flow 
of words will probably change little in the future. 


Saboteur Trial 


On December 12 Radio Budapest announced the trial 
and conviction of six persons charged with having “par- 
ticipated in Fascist organizations directed against the 
People’s Democracy.” The defendants—Endre Zudar, a 
physician, and his “accomplices’—were accused of some 
of the most heinous crimes in the Communist criminal rep- 
ertoire. The indictment listed the planning of such activi- 
ties as distributing slanderous “Fascist” pamphlets among 
workers, spreading contagious germs “among the police 
organs and in the canteens of the most important plants,” 
and plotting to blow up a bridge and to set garages and 
warehouses on fire. The “perversity” of the accused was 


ascribed to the fact that they were under the influence of © 


both the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe; their 
aim was alleged to be the ushering in of American and 
Yugoslav occupation of the country. 

True to prescribed form, all the accused admitted their 
“participation in the Fascist provocations.” Having found 
the defendants guilty of attempting to overthrow the 
“Hungarian People’s Republic,” the court sentenced Zudar 
to 14 years’ imprisonment and the other defendants to 
prison terms ranging from 7 to 10 years. All six were al- 
lowed to appeal for mitigation of their sentences. 

The trial is a reaffirmation of the Communist dogma of 
infallibility. Thus, if the workers are unable to meet pro- 
duction norms and feel tired and dissatisfied, this can con- 
veniently be attributed to the evil machinations of germ 
merchants. If food is scarce and distribution uneven, an 
accusing finger can be pointed at the “guilty arsonists” 
the dock. 


Mine Wage Increase 


In a further attempt to stimulate coal production, the 
Hungarian Council of Ministers passed a decree designed 
to raise mine wages and to improve working conditions in 
the mines (for previous information on concessions to 
miners see December issue, page 47). The principal pro- 
visions of this new decree, as reported in the December 1 
Szabad Nep (Budapest) are: 


1. The progressive wage system will now go into effect 
after a 90 percent fulfillment of the norm (formerly 95 
percent) by basic coal producers (pitmen), while it will 
be effective after 95 percent (formerly 100 percent) for 
non-basic producers. 


AZ ISTVAN-AKNABAN BEVEZETTEK 
A MOSZAKI NORMAT 


Ss 
(MY 


— Mit keresel komam? 

— A megfelelé miiszuaki feltételeket. De nem 
iatok, csak egy nagy iirt az igéretek és a megvalo- 
sitas kézott. 


Title: 
pit. 
Inscription on the desk: Technical manager’s office. 
Caption: “What are you looking for, Bud?” 

“I'm searching for the adequate technical conditions, 


but I don’t see anything except a chasm between the 
promises and their fulfillment.” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), September 3, 1953 


Technical norms were introduced at the Stephan 


2. If the norm is fulfilled, miners will now receive a 100 
percent salary increment for each percent over 90 or 95 
as the case may be, instead of the 50 percent increase for- 
merly in effect. 


3. For each percent of production over 100 percent of 
the prescribed norm, triple time will be paid to pitmen. 


It is estimated by Szabad Nep that the average wage of 
a pitman will be increased by 16 percent and that the 
wages of auxiliary mine personnel would be raised—“some 
to a greater, some to a lesser extent.” The decree also 
contained vaguely worded promises to improve working 
conditions in the mines. 

The article emphasized that coal supplies should be in- 
creased through “work competitions”—but for the “stabili- 
zation” rather than the further development of overall 
industrial production. 


Bulgaria 


In recent weeks the Bulgarian government has repealed 
two harsh laws connected with labor migration and illegal 
escapes from the country. On November 4, Parliament 
abolished a February 1953 amendment to the penal code 
stating that persons who left the country without permis- 
sion would be punished by death, and that friends or mem- 
bers of the family who had known of the intended escape 
and failed to inform the authorities would be fined and 
imprisoned, Although the law could be considered a po- 





litical concession under the New Course, it should be 
pointed out that it was intended not only to prevent escapes 
but also to encourage the return of emigres. The law con- 
tained a provision which stated that Bulgarians who re- 
turned within six months after the law was passed would 
be “excused” or given suspended sentences. By August, 
1953 it was clear that the law had not accomplished its 
purpose, and this may have been one of the main reasons 
for its abrogation. 

Another law, designec. to stabilize manpower, was also 
repealed. Passed on February 17, 1953, the law said that 
workers or employees of State, cooperative or public enter- 
prises and offices who left their jobs arbitrarily would be 
sent either to a forced labor camp for one year or to prison 
for several months. From articles in the Bulgarian press it 
appears that the workers violently opposed this law and 
that in many cases the authorities were reluctant to enforce 
it. Although it has now been abrogated, it is significant 
that individual passports are still required in Bulgaria and 
special visas are needed for even short trips within the 
country. In view of this, the regime still maintains the 


power to control labor migration by refusing to grant travel 
visas. 


National Assembly Elections 


Elections to the Bulgarian National Assembly will be 
held on December 20. In its four-year term, which expires 
on December 18, the old National Assembly was convoked 
. only eight times and the sessions usually were very 
brief. On these occasions Parliament approved all the laws 
and decrees passed by the government. According to the 
election law, passed in February 1953, candidates to the 
Assembly can be nominated only by the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, the Agrarian Party, the Trade Unions, co- 
operative and youth organizations and cultural associations. 
The country will be divided into districts and only one 
candidate will be nominated from each. It is clear from the 
above that the Assembly is merely a Communist tool; and, 
since there are no rival political candidates, the Bulgarian 
voter will have no choice in the elections. Nevertheless, the 
regime press has recently been filled with articles urging 
the people to give mass support to the “people’s candi- 
dates” and praising the “democratic character of the elec- 
tions.” On October 10, Otechestven Front actually de- 
clared: “The Bulgarian people will be the real master and 
will be able to express their free will in elections carried 
out under the most democratic conditions.” 


Albania 


In a November 28 address on the eve of Albania’s libera- 
tion from “the foreign yoke . . . [and] the chains of the 
capitalist regime,” Hysni Kapo, Albanian Vice-Premier 
and Secretary General of the Albanian Democratic Front, 
told his audience of the “remarkable industrial achieve- 
ments” made in Albania since the “liberation.” Substan- 
tiating figures were presented in percentages, which only 
added to their vagueness. For example, according to Mr. 
Kapo, Albanian industrial production during 1952 was 
eight times that for 1938, while production in the food in- 
dustry was reported to be 10 times as great. Other sig- 
nificant Kapo claims were: that electric energy was 24 
times as great as during the prewar period; mineral pro- 
duction 210.9 percent higher than in 1938, or 115.6 per- 
cent greater than in 1950; the 1953 arable land area 64.1 
percent greater than in 1938, or 9.8 percent greater than in 
1950. Kapo presented interesting figures on the progress 
of Albanian socialization. In agriculture, he stated, 12.8 
percent of the total arable land has come within the So- 
cialist sector—5.7 percent of which belongs to the State 
(sovkhozes) and more than 7 percent to the agricultural 
cooperatives (kolkhozes). As for internal trade, he de- 
clared that: “Today the circulation of goods is completely 
carried out by Socialist trade.” In the retail field, 84.1 per- 
cent of the goods were claimed to have been distributed 
through State or cooperative enterprises, leaving the bal- 
ance to private traders. 

Kapo told his audience that “today, total industrial pro- f 
duction comprises 59.6 percent of the total production of 
the country, while agricultural production comprises 40.5 
percent.” Considering the fundamentally agrarian nature f 
of Albania historically, and its geographical position and 
natural resources, this statement seems fantastic. Either the 
Albanian economy has been completely revamped—and f 
there is little evidence of this—or Kapo’s statement is an- 
other of those propaganda tirades that emerge from the 
mouths of Communist functionaries from time to time. 

As to future policy Kapo reiterated Hoxa’s promises to 
the peasants of “more agricultural credits, draft animals, 
tractors and other agricultural implements,” and that the 
regime will assist them “in the opening of large and small 
canals.” He also promised them supplies of selected seeds 
and technical instruction: “in order to speed up the rhythm 
in developing agriculture, the State foresees considerably 


increasing agricultural investments during the forthcoming 
” 
year. 


As They See Us 


On December 12, 1953, Radio Bucharest broadcast news of a “US State Depart- 


ment conspiracy to invade Guatemala.” 


According to this broadcast: “The central role in the plot against Guatemala is 
played by the United [Fruit] Company, which holds a monopoly on the banana 
trade, one of Guatemala’s principal resources. The democratic government of Guate- 
mala tried to take steps to withdraw this company’s monopoly. The actions taken 
by diplomats and capitalists against Guatemala become clear in the light of the 
fact that many officials of the State Department are stockholders in the company.” 
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In the Workshop of the Revolution, 
by I. N. Steinberg (Rinehart: $4.00). 
I. N. Steinberg is now the only surviving 
Cabinet member of the 1917 coalition 
of Bolsheviks and the Left Social-Revo- 
lutionary Party of which he was a mem- 
ber. Still firm in his conviction that the 
Lenin coalition did initially represent 
the popular will for “peace. land and 
bread”—and that the Kerensky groups 
did not—, Steinberg. as Lenin’s Com- 
missar for Justice, soon found himself 
opposed to the Bolshevik terror. He was 
imprisoned and escaped to Europe in 
1923, where he continued to battle against 
the “usurpers of the Revolution”. He has 
not lost faith in what he considers the 
original impetus (Marxism plus Russian 
democratic humanitarianism) of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, The book serves as a 
restatement of these principles, which 
Steinberg believes are still a valid force 
in the temporarily suspended aspirations 
of the Russian people. 


Soviet Military Doctrine,. by Raymond 
L. Garthoff (Free Press: $7.50). “The 
close relation of politics and war has 
an all-important bearing on Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine, which dictates equal flexi- 
bility in the selection of means of achiev- 
ing victory.” Or, in Clausewitz’ famous 
definition, “War is merely the continua- 
tion of politics by other means.” This 
is the essence of Soviet military doctrine. 
which is further shown here to be an 
amalgam of Communist Party politics 
and formalist Czarist military thought. 
The analysis is based on a wide study 
of hundreds of field regulations and 
manuals of the Soviet armed forces, state- 
ments of political and military leaders, 
non-Soviet observations on the Red 
Army, and information provided by a 
number of Soviet escapees. 


European Communism, by Franz Borke- 
nau (Harper: $6.00). Taking the year 
1934 as a departure point, Borkenau 
plots the erratic course of the double- 
edged tool of political action and secret 
conspiracy by which the Comintern 
sought to carve out a Communist empire 
in Europe. The author traces the Com- 
munist jockeying for power through the 
Popular Front. war, resistance, and lib- 
eration, which reached its logical and 
tragic consummation in the establish- 





Recent and Related 


ment of “People’s Democracies” in the 
Soviet-occupied countries. The author. 
himself a member of the German Com- 
munist Party until 1929, is one of the 
foremost writers on this subject. 


Our Secret Allies, the Peoples of Rus- 
sia: by Eugene Lyons (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce-Little. Brown: $4.50). A devel- 
opment of the thesis that the rulers. not 
the people, of Russia are our adver- 
saries; that the people—particularly the 
non-Russian minorities—are. if not pro- 
Western, strongly anti-Soviet. (A case 
in point is the Ukraine’s response to the 
German invasion.) The author points 
out that no government in history has 
had to divert so much of its income. 
thought and manpower to internal se- 
curity —to defense against its own 
people. He maintains that thirty-five 
years of mass indoctrination have not 
diminished the people’s hostility to the 
operations of Bolshevism. 





Oil in the Soviet Union, by Heinrich 
Hassman, translated by Alfred Leeston 
(Princeton: $3.75). With petroleum a 
decisive element in the relative military 
and industrial strength of East and West. 
this study of the oil resources and oil 
industry of Russia is highly relevant. 
... The Refugee in the Post-War World, 
by Jacques Vernant (Yale: $6.00). An 
exposition of the staggering interna- 
tional problem of refugees and displaced 
persons, .. . Anthology of Czech Litera- 
ture, edited by William FE. Harkins 
(Columbia: $3.50). . . . The Incom- 
patible Allies, by Gustav Hilger and Al- 
fred G. Meyer (Macmillan: $5.00). A 
memoir-history of German-Soviet rela- 
tions from 1918-1941. The struggles of 
German diplomacy, both under the 
Weimar Republic and Hitler’s Third 
Reich, to establish a satisfactory diplo- 
matic entente with the Soviet Union. . . . 
Coercion of the Worker in the Soviet 
Union, by David Rousset (Beacon: 
$1.50). The dehumanization of the 
Soviet worker to the condition described 
by Lenin as “a wheel in an immense 
machine . . . exactly like the machine 
itself”. . . . The Dynamics of Soviet So- 
ciety, by W. W. Rostow (Norton: $3.95). 
From M.LT.’s Center for International 
Studies. a dissection of the forces and 
balances in modern Soviet society. 


Tue NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A FREE Europe was founded in 1949 by 
a group of private American citizens who joined together for direct action 
aimed at the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. With the help of endowments and public contributions to the Crusade 
for Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other activities, Radio Free 
Europe. The Committee's efforts are focused on the captive countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts the Committee counts among 
its active allies the democratic leaders—scholars, journalists, political and 
economic experts, and men of letters--who have escaped from the Commu- 


nist enslavement of their native lands. 


National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc. 
110 WEST 571tH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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